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Smiling Hawaii welcomes the tourist to a land flowing with tropi- 
cal fruits, towers and industries, and offers to the sightseer a charming 
and varied panorama of ever-changing scenery. 


AN IDEAL SUMMER RESORT 


Fanned by cool ocean breezes Hawaii possesses a climate and tempera- 
ture that tempts people from the blizzard ridden and hot, suffocating 
Eastern States to the luxury of May days in January and July. 

Accommodations are the best, rates reasonable and the trip comfort- 
able. If you read about Hawaii you'll want to come, when here you'll 
want to stay. [ 

Join one of the tourist parties constantly forming. , 

Full information from all railroads or Xf 


HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Representing the Hawaii Chamber 

of Commerce, Merchants’ Associa- 

tion, Honolulu, T. H. 
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'Hay Fever Sufferers 


“Stay at home—Go anywhere” 


with perfect freedom from Hay Fever symptoms 





IF YOU TAKE 


Orangeine 


(POWDERS) 


Before and during expected attack as directed in every 


package. 
sufficient.) 


(Fhree dollar packages are generally 


Our mail is now literally flooded with orders and 
tributes, like the following, from our long list of 
‘‘former’’ Hay Fever sufferers: 


Hon. W. Norman Bole, Judge of Supreme 
Court, British Columbia, says: “I have never 
hitherto found such an efficient remedy for Hay 
Fever, or one that acts so rapidly. Several of 
my friends have had similar experiences.” 

Mr. W. F. Smith, Jimulco, Mexico: “Your 
medicine for Hay Fever is all that could be 
asked for.” 

Mrs. J. C. Kuhike, Brooklyn. N. Y.: “I send 
$5 to join your club. I use so many of your 
powders for Hay Fever and other ailments,” 

Mrs. S. D, Burton, Blue Lake, Idaho: “I have 
tried your powders for Hay Fever and they 
have helped me.” 

W. G, Heimlich, Buffalo, N. Y.: “Since the 
receipt of your last letter my Hay Fever has 
practically disappeared, due, no doubt, to my 
rigid adherence to your instructions.’ 

lirs. J. D. Ridgeway, Whiting, Kan.: “My 
daughter and myself have used four $1 boxes of 
Orangeine and found it an excellent remedy to 
relieve Hay Fever and Sick Headache.”’ 


Mrs. E. B. Collins, CarsonCity, Mich.: ‘“‘En- 
closed find $2 for Orangeine. No sign of Hay 
Fever yet, aside from that tired feeiing, which 
Orangeine immediately relieves.” 

Conrad Rockel, Dallas City, Ill.: ‘Please send 
me two boxes of Orangeine for Hay Fever. I 
have used two boxes already and it is doing me 
good. I think two more will keep Hay Fever off.” 

John W. Oliver, Beaver Ridge, Tenn.: “As 
Hay Fever season is near I feel it behooves me 
to get a supply of your powders. I think 
Orangeine is a God-send to humanity.” 





Dr. William McCoy. Bloomfield, N. J., says: 
“Fairness compels me to state that Orangeine 
is the most effective agent I have ever employed 
as a remedy for Hay Fever. Personally, in my 
own family, I have used it in almost every 
instance where it is indicated, with most satis- 
factory results.” 


A. M. Boyd, Los Olivos,Cal.: ‘I am controll 
ing my Hay Fever this year with Orangeine.”’ 


J A. Cox, Fairmount, Ill. ‘“‘I enclose check 
for one dozen boxes of Orangeine. It has kept 
off Hay Fever for three years for my wife.” 


H. C. Sexton, Shelbyville, Ind.: ‘* The powders 
gave me relief for my Hay Fever last year.” 


Mrs. G Langdon, Brandon,Vt.: ‘““My Asthma 
got so bad I could not sleep nights, but 1 have 
taken an Orangeine powder on going to bed for 
two nights and have rested well. The Asthma 
is much better.”’ 

Joseph Elverson, Philadelphia, Pa.: “I have 
been using Orangeine for nearly three years and 
would not be without it. I have found it very 
efficient in many of the common ills of life, 
especially for Hay Fever and Colds.” 


Miss Maud Neimeyer. Prospect, O.: ‘I have 
been much benefited by the use of Orangeine, 
and highly recommend it to all sufferers from 
Asthma and Headaches.” 

T. R. Edmonds, Nelson, Mo.: “I have tried 
Orangeine for Hay Fever and find it does more 
good and gives me relief quicker than anything 
I have ever tried. I recommend it to all my 
friends.” ; 








Write for FREE trial. package and fll information. Orangeine is sold by 
druggists in $1.00 packages (35 powders), 50e packages (15 powders), 25c 
packages (6 powders), 10ec package (2 powders), or mailed to any address. 








The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Whatever its form or finish, old Silver is 
quickly brought to a degree of brilliancy 
quite equal that of new, when cleaned with 
with much on his shoulders 


ELECTRO | BARON oiicswcign- 
Silver Polish N | ij! President 


S$ i é i i ; Oo 1 Suspenders 
| | 20z, Cool—stylish—serviceable. 


and new Silver retains its beauty and bril- a Sie ae soar ieee cee ae 


liancy indefinitely, without scratch or blem- and $1.00. Any store or by mail. 


ish. That’s why Electro-Silicon is unlike . 
‘ F ; THE (, A. EDGARTON MFG, CO, 
all others. Trial quantity for the asking. U " Box 819, Shirley, Mase, | 
At Grocers and Druggists. 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
“SrLIcon,” 89 Cliff Street, New York. 























| 
Redington & Co., San Francisco, wholesuie | 
agents fur the Pacific Coast 
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and Loan. 
ssocialion. 
OF CALIFORNIA: 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Subscribed Capital . ° ‘ . ‘ $15,000,000 
Paid-in Capital ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 3,000,000 
Profit and Reserve Fun< . ‘ P ‘ - 450,000 
Monthly Income, over ‘ r ‘ ‘ ‘ 200,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to baild homes, also to mak: loans o1 improved property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bzaring interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 
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AnotineAixer ican Invasion 


a 


iv 


The progress of the Oldsmobile abroad has been a continual 
triumph. It has led the advance of automobiles into remote cor- 
ners of the earth. Everywhere it is recognized as the world’s 
standard runabout - the best thing on wheels. 

























Oldsmobile Oldsmobile - 
Standard Runabout Light Tonneau Car 
Price $650 Price $950 






Years of successful experience and the largest factory facilities in the world devoted 
exclusively to the making of automobiles, have enabled us to produce machines by the thous- 
ands where others produce by the hundreds and to attain the maximum of perfection at the 
minimum of cost to the purchaser. 

Our nearest sales agent will gladly furnish you full particulars regarding our 1904 
cars, or write direct to Dept. S 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Touring Cars 





Endurance 
and Power 


are the keynotes to Rambler superiority. The 
Rambler won the celebrated Endurance Test 
in 1903. It won the Minneapolis Annual Hill 
Climbing Contest for the second time, on 
June 11th—2,680 ft., 10% grade in im. 7 3-5s. 

Model “L,” here illustrated, has 16 actual 
horse power—84 in. wheel base—30 in. tires. 
Sold complete with canopy top, beveled plate 


swinging front, four 
s and tube horn, $1,350. 


Write for Rambler Catalogue; 
it explains why the Rambler is 
superior, and gives the positive 
proof of its undeniable excellence. 
Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co. 
Kenosha, Wis.. Uv. s. A. 


Branch, 304 Wabash Av. 


ago 
Boston Branch 145 Columbus Av. 
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“The: — Between 


"SIMPLEX. 


iA * in-ease of operation. 


id “An btiike atic. plavbrs Thal Wk thet polis to nazibe 
comparison with THE SIMPLEX.. A radical “2 
', difference in construction is the reason, ‘And yet 
<2 SREL A Sene lene iets Meese tiny other 


Piano player. 


: Gaile Sik lasting scale tac: aechipical bess 


: eee 2 I See St wee ile Seeees eet he ei 


Svae ade't have to Bay runic efi when gis et 
» “Simplex "Piao: Player. Bes 


Mens 


Pook ins: ‘send for 
 SMPLEX BANG ‘PLAVER CO; 


WORCESTER, MASS, : * pee 


Model "L* 


$1,350 
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THE WORLD TO-DAY 


AT ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


HE reduction in price of THE WORLD TO-DAY from Three Dollars 
to One Dollar per year has attracted wide attention. The an- 
nouncement of the new price has brought a flood of subscrip- 
tions from all parts of the country and orders from newsdealers 
—________| for more than double the number ever distributed through this 
e% esse] channel before. All signs indicate that the immense sales of the 
fiction magazines after their reduction in price to Ten Cents will be 
duplicated by TaE WORLD TO-DAY. The’ question often repeated is—‘*Why 
have not magazines treating of the realities of life been offered at a popular 
price before?” And WHY? Simply because publishers of magazines of the 
class of THE WORLD TO-DAY believe that people who want good literature, 
other than fiction, will continue to pay Twenty-five Cents as readily as Ten 
Cents, and they feel they are entitled to the money. There is no other logical 
reason. Why should one publisher expect and insist on a larger return than 
another for the same investment? Should fiction be printed attractively and 
distributed more cheaply than literature that is instructive as well as entertain- 
ing? Shall a premium be put on that which is most beneficial and lasting? Let 
the public answer. 

The change of price has also brought a large number of letters of approval. 
The president of one of the largest publishing houses in New York (whose name 
is withneld for obvious reasons) writes as follows: 

“Let me congratulate you upon your decision to sell THE WORLD TO- 
DAY for a dollar a year. I believe at that price that you will have an 
enormous success, as the reading pu.wlic has evidently made up its mind 
to dollar magazines; indeed it would not surprise me to «find THE 
WORLD TO-DAY, with -its attractive appearance and timely articles one 
of the best selling of the monthly magazines at this price.’’ 

THE WORLD 10-DAY is one of the largest and handsomest magazines pub- 
lished. Each issue contains at least 12s pages and 100 illustrations, many being 
in colors. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY at Twenty-five Cents has been considered excellent 
value. At TEN CENTS it is the best .argain ever offered in the magazine field. 
4f you are not familiar with it, look it up at your dealer’s or send Ten 
Cents for a sample copy. 











Remember you get a Twenty-five Cent Magazine, and good value at that, 
FOR BUT ONE-DOLLAR A YEAR 





THE WORLD TO-DAY COMPANY 


1121 67 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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“TADELLOS” 


‘*Tadellos’’ is a German word of comprehensive meaning. Its 
significance can hardly be expressed by any one single or compound ] 





adjective in the English language. ‘‘’Tadellos’’ means faultless, but 
it means more than that ; z¢ akes-in the full sweep of possible objections 
and wipes them allaway. It means without blemish, above criticism, 
perfect. All shades of meaning contained in these words are covered (eee 
by the German ‘‘ Tadellos.’’ | 


ALFRED REISENAUER, one of the world’s 
greatest pianists, used the EVERETT 
PIANO on his recent American tour; in 
speaking of the EVERETT he em- 
ploys the one word, “TADELLOS,” 


The EVERETT PIANO is used and endorsed by Reisenauer, 
Gabrilowitsch, Burmeister, Nordica, Hirschman, Campanari, Sousa, 
Gallico, Kriger, Birdice Blye, Pierce, Shonert and Damrosch. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WE HAVE A SPECIAL 
PROPOSITION TO MAKE YOU. ADDRESS DEPT. oO. 


























The Everett Piano Co., Boston, Mass., or 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


a 








—— 


CINCINNATI NEWYORK CHICAGO 
THE WILEY B. ALLEN CO., SAN FRANCISCO 


— —S 
la Pacific Coast Representative =z 
ts 6 =) 


> 
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WHOS YouR TAILOR? 





There is only one way to get the right 
kind of clothes. | 


Make your selection of cloth and have 
them made for you. 


Wear clothes suitable to your complexion, 
adapted to your business and made in the 
style best suited to your form. 


You can choose from five hundred nobby 
up-to-date fabrics, and we will make your 
clothes just as you want them. 


Better investigate— write for the name of 
the merchant in your town who sells our 


goods. 


Ed. V. Price & Co., Merchant Tailors. 
Chicago. 




















ger Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe System 


. BISSHLL, Asst. Traffic Mana 























D. B«MO@DY oring’’Club.) 























W. FRANK PIERCE, Grand Commander, Grand Commandery of California. 
Carl J. Horner Photo. 




















MOST EMINENT SIR HENRY BATES STODDARD (Bryan, Tex<s), Grand Master. 
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Siminoff Temple 


“IN 


Masonic Temple, &. F. 


HOC SIGNO VINCES” 


The Home at Decoto. 


BY A KNIGHT TEMPLAR 


LTHOUGH the confraternity 

of Knights Templar is inti- 
mately identified with Free- 
masonry, no philosophical or mcta- 
physical relation exists between 
them. Masonry is the most ancient 
of all religio-philosophical systems, 
but its real teachings are veiled in 
allegory and illustrated by symbols, 
while Templarism is primarily a 
Christian military order of com- 
paratively modern origin. Accord- 
ing to the philosophy and science 
of masonry, man’s whence and 
whither is a mystery whose solution 
is to be found only in the realm of 
the occult through the esoteric 
meaning of Masonic symbols and 
rites of initiation. That is the only 
key that will unlock the door that 
opens into the Divine Temple of 
Wisdom, wherein is found the pur- 
pose of individualized life. On the 
other hand, Templarism teaches that 
the solution of the problem of life 
must be sought in the New Testa- 
ment, and as interpreted by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Masonry is 
a mystical religio-philosophy based 
on the law of evolution of the soul 
from the mind of Causation into 
God-like effects and _ attributes, 





which is symbolized in its begin- 
nings by a “rough Ashlar,” cr 
shapeless stone, and in its finishings 
by a perfect Ashlar or cube, whose 
perfection is attested by the plumb, 
the level, the square and the com- 
pass. Templarism rejects the doc- 
trine of evolution and also the doc- 
trine of an overruling Providence 
that directs the concerns of the uni- 
verse and of humanity according to 
natural law, and holds that God’s 
will and pleasure are manifested in 
His revealed word and expressed in 
miracles, which in turn are the basis 
of faith in the truth of God’s doc- 
trine of salvation through the atone- 
ment of Jesus the Christ, hence the 
vessels of the church and the means 
employed by the Lord Christ 
through his vicars and ministers are 
altogether sacred. All this ma- 
sonry rejects, and attaches sacred- 
ness to the esoteric or occult mean- 
ing of the numbers Three, Five, 
Seven and Nine, with Ten  repre- 
senting the Perfect Number, or the 
mystery of Causation or God in 
manifestation in individualized life. 
The initiate in esoteric masonry 
turns to philosophy, history, physi- 
cal science, classical literature, 
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Eminent Sir HD. Loveland, Chairman 
Executive Committee. 

Photo Habenicht 
ethics, art, architecture, esotericism 
and occultism for Light and Wis- 
dom, and he should conform his 
conduct of life to the doctrine of 
the universal brotherhood of man 
and the interdependence of all that 
lives. 

Templarism includes none of 
these declarations and obligations. 
lt stands for war, religious conquest, 
the support of such Christian dog- 
mas as are adopted and proclaimed 
by the Vatican, and the brotherhood 
of “those of the faith.” The sym- 
bolism of masonry, with its alle- 
gorical veiling, is co-existent with 
the beginnings of the Aryans, who 
were the first fruits of evolution’s 
civilizing processes. Templarism 
was born of hatred of Islam, and 
was reared on efforts to recover the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem from 
the defilement of Mohammedan pos- 
session. There is, therefore, noth- 
ing in common between the origin 
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and purpose of masonry and tem- 
plarism, yet there is a bond of fra- 
ternal consanguinity, albeit it was 
originally the product of the need 
of mutual advantage and protection. 

Nevertheless, esoteric masonry 
“has stood, stands and will stand,” 
as Simon Magus puts it, for univer- 
sal brotherhood and for still better 
conditions of existence for human- 
ity, while templarism has _ stood, 
and in theory at least stands, and 
must stand for a brotherhood re- 
stricted to such Christians as pro- 
claim allegiance to the authority of 
the Catholic Church. This every 
Knights Templar knows, for does he 
not know that he is in honor bound 
to “draw his sword in defense of the 
Christian religion,’ but for no 
other? and was not templarism born 
and christened in the Catholic 
Church? And does not “defense” 
mean full and unqualified acceptance 
of the miraculous birth, Resurrection 
and Ascension of Jesus? He is not 
a well-informed Mason, though, who 
does not recognize in the Magi who 
assembled about that manger in 
Bethlehem, Brothers of the White 
Lodge of Esoteric masonry giving 
loyal allegiance to the new “Wor- 
shipful Master.” 

The confraternity of Knights 
Templar of to-day includes three or- 
ders of knighthood, viz., Knights 
Templar, or Knights of the Temple; 
Knights Hospitaller of St. John of 
Jerusalem; and Knights of Malta. 
One of the orders is often called 
“Knights of the Red Cross,” and it 
got that sobriquet from a fiery 
speech addressed to its members by 
the Pope on their departure for the 
seat of war, in which he said: “God 
wills it.” “Let this word (of God) 
be adopted as your battle cry, to 
animate the devotion and courage 
of the champions of Christ. His 
cross, as a symbol of salvation; 
wear it, a red, bloody cross, as an 
external mark, on your breast and 
shoulders, a pledge of your sacred 
and irrevocable engagement.” The 
beginning of these Templar orders 














“In Hoc Signo Vinces.” 10I 


of knighthood dates from soon after 
the return of Peter the Hermit from 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, 
which was about twenty years after 
the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Turks—about 1095. Peter saw how 
the Turks were defiling the holy 
place and brutally treating Christian 
pilgrims, and in his wrath he cried: 
“I will rouse the martial nations in 
your cause,” which he did, and for 
more than two centuries thereafter 
war raged most ferociously. Seven 
separate crusades were undertaken 
under the leadership of these three 
orders of Knighthood. How many 
men, women and children perished 
during those stormy times historians 


give no very clear estimate, but it _ 


is known that over 300,000 lives 
were sacrificed before the first cru- 
sade was fairly under way. 

But the Templars grew so rich 
and so arrogant—exacting $5,000,- 
000 annually from England alone— 
that the Vatican was obliged on 
many occasions to practically inter- 
dict the order. The order assumed 
the right to divide Europe into 
provinces and demand allegiance 
from kings and princes, and pre- 
sumed to question the authority of 
the Vatican itself. This would in- 
dicate that the order grew to enor- 
mous numerical proportions, which 
it did. Its organization in the lat- 
ter part of the Twelfth Century, 
when it was in its greatest power, 
was divided into commanders, 
knighted priests and serving breth- 
ren. 

The latter were strong in numbers 
and when not serving in the ranks, 
they employed themselves at me- 
chanical and common labor, As han- 
dicrafters they were very much like 
the building trades of to-day, with 
quite as much arrogance and con- 
tempt for the rights of property 
‘owners. Afid as _ to-day, they be- 
came a terror wherever they were 
strong enough to override opposi- 
tion. The fraternity of operative 
Masons and they got along very 
nicely together, and a few centuries 








later practically amalgamated. In 
those days, operative masonry was 
a mechanical art and exoteric, but 
speculative masonry was esoteric 
and occult, and was patronized by 
many mystics, philosophers, scien- 
tists and scholars generally. All met 
together upon a common level when 
called from “refreshment to labor,” 
but nowhere else was there a “com- 
mon level,” nor were the symbols. 
ever given their esoteric meaning 
to professional craftsmen. The edu- 
cated Templars naturally turned to 
the symbols in their deeper and oc- 
cult meaning. It was in this way 
that: masonry and templarism be- 
came identified the one with the 
other. 

But several centuries before these 
happenings, the Church anathema- 
tized the templars, not, however, un- 
til Clement V had confiscated the 
order's vast possessions. Subse- 
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quently, John XXI agreed to the 
reintegration of the order and the 
restitution of its property if it would 
abandon its old name, pledge alle- 
giance to Church authority in any 
event, and adopt the name of 
“Knights of Christ.” Only a com- 
paratively few Templars accepted 
the. Pope’s proposition. Those who 
refused banded together rather 
closer than ever, and defied the 
Church. This was in 1317, and from 
that time to the present day, tem- 
plarism’as an order has been under 
the ban-of the Vatican, although 
thousands ofthe order adhered then, 
as they have since, to the Catholic 
faith, but fofgseveral centuries the 
Church has ##garded the order as 
a harmless ociation of mostly 
non-Catholics, bent on social pleas- 
ures and spectacular display, with 


high-sounding official titles and 
splendid physical manhood that very 
much prefers the banquet hall to 
the field of carnage. Nevertheless, 
in its transformation from what the 
“red, bloody cross’ stood for to the 
fields of industry, commerce and so- 
cial life, the order has become an as- 
sociation of gentlemen whose battle- 
cry is the cry of love, peace and 
good will to all men, which is, in 
fact, but the echo of the gentle voice 
of the mighty Nazarene. To that, 
and for which templarism was born 
of the vengeance of Peter the Her- 
mit, has passed away, and like Peter 
himself, when he was a professional 
soldier, long since turned the sword 
of conquest and blood and death 
into ways and means to lighten the 
burdens of sorrow and distress in 
humanity’s channels of going and 
coming. And now instead of oaths 
of vengeance, there comes from the 
triangular table of love and unity, 
libations of the wine of brotherly 
kindness, served in cups wrought 
from the heart’s noblest attributes 
to heal, to cheer and to comfort. 
When the monk Peter of Amiens 
called for Knights Templar to res- 
cue the Holy Sepulchre, religious 
fanaticism and fiery zeal for the 
Church were the requisite qualifica- 
tions for knighthood. To-day the 
requisite qualifications for templar 
knighthood are sterling manhood, 
nobility of character and moral 
worth. The cross is still “red,” but 
it is not “bloody,” and still worn on 
breast and shoulders, but as “an ex- 
ternal sign” of an inward pledge to 
be a manly man in every walk of 
life. 

In time masonry, like templarism, 
fell under the ban of the Vatican, 
and as “birds of a feather flock to- 
gether,” their amalgamation in one 
confraternity was natural. There 
was needed, however, some sort of 
a tangible connecting link between 
masonry and templarism to - give 


them hereditary ties of relationship 
This difficulty was amicably adjust- 























“In Hoc Signo Vinces.” 


ed by changing the history and tra- 
ditions of one of the orders of the 
Templar fraternity, which was ac- 
complished by injecting into the 
“initiation” the story of the Hebrew 
Prince Zerubbabel who, while in 
Persian captivity, persuaded King 
Cyrus to restore the Jews to lib- 
erty and permit them, with Prince 
Zerubbabel at their head, to return 
to Jerusalem and rebuild Solomon’s 
Temple. This, of course, connected 
and identified templarism with “an- 
cient temple masonry,” which was 
founded by Solomon, Hiram and 
Abiff. Amalgamation was then 
made easy, but the precaution was 
taken that no one could be dubbed 
and:created a Knight Templar until 


he had journeyed to the East by the: 


way. of the South and West as en- 
tered apprentice, fellow craft and 





William R. Hewitt, Chief Department of 
Electricity, Committee on Illumination. 
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master workman. Esoterically this 
exotic initiation means, Initiate, 
Chela and Adept in the mysteries 
of life and death, or the progress of 
the soul up the mystic steps of 
Three, Five, Seven, Nine, to the 
Perfect Number, Ten. All these 
“secrets” were communicated ex- 
oterically to the templars in ex- 
change for the right of knighthood, 
but esoteric masonry and its Path 
to occult wisdom were not revealed 
as “stock in trade,” nor could they 
have been, for they lie in the realm 
of the soul, which, like death, must 
be entered alone, “an’ few there be 
that enter thereat.” 

The templars enriched the liter- 
ature of masonry by the story of 
their daring exploits on a thousand 
battlefields, and of Peter the Hermit, 
of Godefroi de Bouillon, of Hugo de 
Payence, of Godefroi de Amour, who 
united monkhood and knighthood ; 
or De Molay, of De Villiers, of 
Henry le Brun, of “Walter the Pen- 
niless,” of “Dames Chevaliers,” and 
of scores of other mighty men and 
noble women who have held the Red 
Cross aloft and inspired the faithful 
to do and dare in heroic effort to res- 
cue the “Sepulchre of our Blessed 
Lord from the foul and brutal touch 
of accursed Mohammedans.” 

But the templars found a vast deal 
more in the history and traditions 
and mysteries of masonry. They 
found masonry so ancient that it 
was reflected in the laws of Moses 
and Menes and Manu, in the Vedas, 
in the Zend Avesta, in the Sutras, in 
the religio-philosophies of ancient 
Greeks, Persians, Romans, Egyp- 
tians, Hindoos, in the ceremonies of 
Osiris and Isis, the Druids, Brah- 
min high class, Essenes, Stoics and 
Prophets of Israel. They found, too, 
that esoteric masonry was well un- 
derstood by Zoroaster, Pythagoras, 
Homer, Krishna, Buddha, Jesus, 
Saints John the Evangelist, John 
the Baptist, Paul and Luke, by the 
earlier dignitaries of the Catholic 
Church, by the Hermetic philoso- 
phers, by the Rosicrucians, by, in- 
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deed, the philosophers, astronomers, 
mystics and religionists of all ages. 

The amalgamation of operative 
masonry and craft templarism gave 
the confraternity control of tke 
building industry of Europe, and 
also encouraged the revival of the 
best and most imposing of the ar- 
chitecture of the ages. And although 
the union of craft masons and craft 
templars gave to Europe the best 
~mechanical art and building skill 
that the world has seen, the confra- 
ternity often used its power tyran- 
nically. It was, in short, a building 


trades trust, beside which the one 
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in America seems as a mole hill to 
a mountain; but, then, there were 


- few tradesmen other than those en- 


gaged in erecting buildings in those 
days. And it may be said that all 
the palaces, churches, cathedrals, 
towers and walls of Europe that 
were erected before the eighteenth 
century, were the products of the 
architectural genius, decorative art, 
mechanical skill and painstaking la- 
bor of the masonic-templar confra- 
ternity of building tradesmen, 
Painting, sculpture, pottery, fresco- 
ing, music, drawing, and the other 
fine arts, were included in the han- 
diwork of the craft, with classic lit- 
erature as a stimulant to the revival 
of esoteric masonry and occultism, 
but within the ranks of the frater- 
nity. This led to application for 
membership and the initiation of 
royalty, the nobility, the gentry and 
the foremost scholars and thinkers 
of Europe. But then, as now, only 
the delver into the deeper meaning 
of life knows where exotic masonry 
leaves off and esoteric masonry be- 
gins—where the veil of allegory is 
rent, revealing the occult meaning 
of the symbols. And modern tem- 
plarism has rather led’ in the noble 
work of restoring esoteric masonry 
to its original eminence as “Keeper 
of the Key of Divine Wisdom.” 

Esoteric masonry—templarism is 
the Book of the Law 


* * * “Which moves to right- 
eousness, 

Which none at last can turn aside 
or stay; 


The heart of it is Love, the end of it 
Is Peace and Consummation sweet, 


Obey !” 





“ee DAY 


By Herman E. Kittredge 


A few faint quivering gleams of roseate light, 
A moment when no shadows cross the way, 


Retreating rays that tell of 


coming night— 


The morning, noon and evening of life’s day, 














SAN FRANCISCO AS A CONVENTION CITY 


BY W. A. BISSELL 
Asst. Traffic Manager Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe System 


CONVENTION CITY could 
never rightly be so called had 
it only qualities which made 
it available for men of one belief 
or of one organization to the exclu- 
sion of those of another belief or 
of another organization. It is the 
cosmopolitanism of San Francisco, 
her diversity in religion, in politics, 
in race and language which makes 
possible the meeting together of 
many largely diversified organiza- 
tions. Few indeed are the social, 
political or religious bodies in the 
United States that do not have a 
healthy growth in San Francisco. 
This is particularly so of the,relig- 
ious bodies. On the one _ hand, 
Western Christianity here takes its 
last stand before entering the great 
proselyting ground of the Far East, 
and on the other, Eastern cults and 
beliefs have to an extent here be- 
gun the proselyting of the Occident. 
It is this fact of being on the bor- 
derland of the battling ground of re- 
ligious belief which makes San 
Francisco particularly attractive in 
the eyes of religious leaders of all 
denominations as a city for the 
holding of their conventions. 

This same feeling is shared by 
the manufacturer, by the merchant, 
and by every man who is looking 
for opportunity. It is natural for 
students to meet together at the uni- 
versity, where their opportunity of 
study lies nearest at hand. For the 
merchant, farmer or manufacturer, 
California is eminently the land of 
opportunity. It is this fact that 
makes the city of the Golden Gate 
so attractive to men who are Icok- 
ing for opportunity in propagation 
of religious ideas, and thus so much 


the more a favorite spot for hold-, 


ing conventions of all kinds. 
When is added to this general de- 


‘tions held in San Francisco. 


sirability the attractiveness of a cli- 
mate that is enjoyable both in win- 
ter and summer, where neither sun- 
stroke nor frost bite is known, it is ~ 
small wonder that men from the 
far Eastern cities, where they can- 
not sleep through the hot nights of 
the summer and where they are suf- 
focated by air-tight rooms and fur- 
nace heat in the winter, are glad to 
get a call as delegates to conven- 
And 
when they arrive, the added charm 
of natural situation, the magnifi- 
cent bay with its miles of shore sur- 
rounded by residences whose gar- 
dens are filled with palm trees and 
blooming roses, must indeed make 
them glad they have been called to 
so delightful a spot. 

It is thus recognized that any 
convention held in San Francisco 
must, in most instances, draw its 
delegates clear across the continent. 
Men who are going on a great mis- 
sion as a rule like to combine with 
it the pleasure of sight-seeing. In 
no other city in the United States 
could a convention be held where 
the delegates could meet together 
after so extensive a journeying and 
so much sight-seeing as they may 
obtain when coming to San Fran- 
cisco. Drawn from thousands of 
towns in New England and hun- 
dreds of the Middle West, they are 
taken in the greatest comfort 
through a vast country, with stop- 
overs at points of interest, the most 
wonderful in the land, until they 
reach San Francisco, with the com- 
radeship of fellow travelers to add to 
the fellowship of being delegates 
to: ascommon convention. 

But perhaps the strongest rea- 
son for the choice of San Francisco 
as a convention site is her emi- 
nent fitness to play the hostess. Six 
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hundred hotels, some of the finest 
in the land, restaurants of incom- 
parable merit, besides the famous 
open-handed hospitality of thou- 
sands of private citizens, make any 
convention in the city by the bay 
a period of feasting and pleasure 
long remembered. The hotel com- 
mittee of the Knights Templar 
Conclave, to be held in San Fran- 
cisco in September, have already 
booked fifteen thousand Sir Knights 
with room to spare. Golden Gate 
Park, trips up Mount Tamalpais, 
steamer excursions about the bay, 
and the unique interest of China- 


foo i ep ee me - 
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town and the Ocean Beach pass 
time unnoticed. And when to these 
we add the two world-wide won- 
ders of the Grand Canyon of Ari- 
zona and the Yosemite as easily ac- 
cessible en route, and the many 
points of national interest in high 
mountains and wonderful valleys, 
and princely hospices within easy 
reach of San Francisco, gardens of 
delight beautiful with the luxuri- 
ant growth of a semi-tropic land, 
one does not fail in judgment in 
choosing this as the greatest con- 
vention city in the United States. 














THE LORING CLUB 


A Musical 


Brotherhood — 





BY J. M. 


T is often asserted that California 

is unmusical—that the people do 

not properly appreciate the art. 
This charge is unfounded. Califor- 
nia, and particularly San Francisco, 
not only produces excellent music, 
but highly appreciates both the clas- 
sic and the melody, and also those 
who are musicians. There is, with- 
in recent years, an increased taste 
for musical performances, and a 
demand for progress. It is the de- 
sire of California and of the North- 
west to keep up with the times, to 
hear the latest composer, or his mu- 
sic, and to catch the tone of the 
latest development of what is 
termed “higher criticism” in regard 
to music, its desires, its possibili- 
ties, and its achievements. Instead 
of being backward, and a people 
sparing of attendance at concerts, 
and not appreciative of new forms 
of composition, as is sometimes al- 
leged, Californians are liberal pa- 
trons of the art, and those who have 
a talent for it spend much of their 
time in cultivating it. Music is a 
constant topic at social gatherings 
and in the home circles. Perhaps 
there are more clubs and patrons of 
music in San Francisco than in any 
other city of equal population, and 
in no other large city does one hear 
so much music, relatively speaking. 

Up to a very few years ago, when 
ene spoke or thought of the culti- 
vation of musical art in the United 
States, the thought naturally cen- 
tered around Boston, or one or two 
other Eastern cities. 

Of recent years, however, with 
the settling-down process which so 
many of the larger Eastern cities 
have undergone, there has _ been 
much more time devoted to the cul- 
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tivation of the arts, especially music 
in the best sense of the word, and 
several of the large cities in the 
United States may justifiably boast 
of the ambitious and successful ef- 
forts they have made towards allow- 
ing music-lovers in their respective 
communities to hear many of the 
very best orchestral and _ choral 
compositions. While in such cities 


~ as Boston, New York and Brooklyn, 


Cincinnati and Chicago, especially, 
good work has been done in the 
study and cultivation of music for 
men’s voices. San Francisco, iso- 
lated as she has been from the so- 
called musical centers, stands in the 
front rank as the possessor of a 
male voice club whose work and ef- 
forts in an absolutely unselfish 
spirit for the furtherance of the art 
oi music, are recognized and well- 
known by musicians in our Eastern 
cities and even in European cen- 
ters. 

The Loring Club of San Fran- 
cisco has, during the past twenty- 
seven years, established and main- 
tained a reputation for the study 
and production of the best and 
greatest in compositions for male 
voices. The very fact that a so- 
ciety of any kind has existed for 
twenty-seven years is, in itself, an 
unusual thing, particularly in a city 
where everything is so new, and the 
factors which go to hold such a 
society so firmly together must nec- 
essarily be of great interest to all 
connected with similar organiza- 
tions. 

The Loring Club, when it was or- 
ganized into an association, adopt- 
ed, as all associations do, a set of 
by-laws, one of which recites that 
the club was formed “for the studv 














Mr. Walter J. Phelps, freasurer Loring 
of music for male voices, and for 
the cultivation of a refined musical 
taste in its members.” The club has 
adhered strictly to the purposes for 
which it was formed, as enunciated 
in that by-law, and this is one of its 
main features of strength. There 
are other features, however, which 
will appear in the following story 
of the club’s life,and work. 

In the year 1876, Mr. David W. 
Loring, a member of an old Boston 
family, and who was one of the 
founders of the celebrated Male 
Voice Clubs of Boston, the “Apollo 
Club” and the “Chickering Club,” 
arrived in San Francisco to engage 
in business. Shortly after his ar- 
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rival,, Mr. Loring in conjunction 
with a few kindred musical spirits, 
arranged to meet more or less in- 
formally for the enjoyment and 
practice of male voice music, so 
much success resulting from these 
meetings that later in that year the 
club was duly founded. In appre- 
ciation of the great experience and 
undoubted musical skill of Mr. Lor- 
ing, that gentleman was unaimous- 
ly chosen as director, and, in spite 
of his protestations, his name was 
used to designate the new society. 

The first public appearance of the 
club was made in the old Mercan- 
tile Library Hall, on the evening of 
March sth, 1877, in what was an- 
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The Loring Club. 


nounced as a “public rehearsal,” 
when the following programme was 
rendered: 


Festgesang .......... Mendelssohn 
De Sa Hartel 
Ee Bs ya ere Billeter 
PE PE Sie s kas tos on ees Abt 
Always More ............ Siefert 
Spring Again Rejoices ...Duerrner 
peg eer Gade 
Soldier’s Farewell. ........ Kinkel 
eer eee ee Zoellner 
Rhine Wine Song ........ Zoellner 
Sparrow’s Twitter ........... Otto 
| ers Kucken 


When being interviewed on the 
foundation of the club, Mr, Loring 
modestly ascribed much of the 
credit to those who were associated 
with him in the preliruinary work. 

“When the Loring Club was or- 
ganized,” he said, “there were very 
few musical clubs of any kind in 
San Francisco, and many predicted 
that it would not last long, the pre- 
diction being based mainly upon 
the fact that the majority of the so- 
cial and musical societies had flour- 
ished for a brief period and ceased 
to continue. Some said that nothing 
ever lasted long in San Francisco, 
but gave no reason for concluding 
that a strictly musical club woul 
nct last in this atmosphere so con- 
ducive to the cultivation of both 
instrumental and vocal music, es- 
pecially the latter. This was in 
1876, and from that point the Lor- 
ing Club grew very quickly in nu- 
merical strength and _ popularity, 
and has retained both up to the pres- 
ent time, with every evidence of a 
continuance for many years to 
come. 

“When the club was founded, one 
by-law which we determined to ad- 
here to most rigidly is that which 
you have just quoted, and I believe 
that our always-aiming:for & higher 
standard is what has held up the 
vitality of the club. 
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pally unaccompanied, but as we de- 
veloped we, while still continuing 
our appreciation for the smaller 


compositions, included in our pro- 
grammes some of the greatest ever 
written for male voices and orches- 
tra. The first public rehearsal which 
we gave in March 1877, was really 
with the view of testing the popular 





“At first we studied music princi- Mr. R. 1. Mould. 
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Dr. J. F. Smith. 


feeling towards such an organiza- 
tion. I well remember how large 
and enthusiastic the audience was, 
many of those present being musi- 
cians of ability. Our programme 
was received with such warm ex- 
pressions of approval, and our suc- 
cess was so gratifying, that we de- 
termined to continue our work with 
the aim of ranking among the best 
of the Male Voice Clubs in the 
United States, and consequently in 
the world, for in the United States 
the. cultivation of male voice sing- 
ing has been proportionately greater 
than almost anywhere else, the best 
of the clubs in our country doing, 
as a rule, more of the big works 
than even the German clubs do. 
“Including that first public rehear- 
sal, up to and also including our 
most recent concert, on the evening 
of May 31st last, we have given one 
hundred and nine public concerts, 
and the list of compositions included 
in these programmes is one of which 





“At our last concert we had the 
assistance of a full orchestra and 
the programme included Heinrich 
Zollner’s “The Battle of the Huns,” 
« composition which we first pro- 
duced here sixteen years ago, the 
work being specially translated 
from the German, and the English 
version with the music _ specially 
published for the Loring Club at 
that time. 

“Another work which we have 
performed is Markull’s ‘Roland’s 
Horn,’ which also was _ specially 
translated from the German and 
published in its English version for 
us. Then quite a number of the 
foremost American composers have 
written music for and dedicated it 
to the club, among these being Mr. 
Edward McDowell, Mr. Arthur 
Foote of Boston, and Mr. George 
W. Chadwick, while other com- 
posers have prepared special orches- 
tration for certain of their compo- 
sitions to be used by us at our con- 














I venture to say any similar club mr. wm. Alvord (Loring Club). 


would be proud. 
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The Loring Club. III 


The Almighty Schubert-Liszt 
To the Songs of Art. . Mendelssohn 
(Brass Instruments.) 
The Haunted Mill 
Templeton-Strong 
Voyage of Columbus 


“On several occasions also the 
club has performed important can- 
tatas for mixed voices when the as- 
sistance of a chorus of female voices 
has been available. Mention may 
be made of ‘Editha,’ by Heinrich 
Hoffman and compositions by Gade 
and Schumann. 

“While the name of the composer 
has never weighed so much with 

i us as the merit of the composition 
i -itself, yet we have had a great deal 
# of pleasure and satisfaction in giv- 
ing special attention to the compo- 
sitions of American composers, 
among whom there are some exceed- 
ingly able writers of this kind of 
music. The taking up of such com- 


positions by similar clubs to the 
Mr. E. Moore (Loring Club.) 
Photo Taber. 


certs. The list ef works which have 

been performed with full orchestra 

may be of interest: 

Awakening of Spring....T. Gouvy 

A Wood Morning 

Battle of the Huns ....H. Zolicner 

Oedipus at Colonos (selections). . 
ve Mendelssohn 

Antigone (Selections).... 

Mendelssohn 





Easter Morning 
Frithiof’s Return” ....Max Bruch 
Farewell of Hiawatha. Arthur Foote 
Harold’s Bridal Voyage 

H. Hoffman 





March of the Monks of Bangor 
H. E. Whiting 
Morning H. Rubenstein 
Mila R. Schwalm 
Prisoners’ Chorus “Fidelio” 
Beethoven 
Oedipus Tyrannus (Prelude and 
erections) ......... J. K. Paine 
Roland’s Horn A. E. Buckingham. 
Salamis 
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Loring Club is of course what gives 
the native-born composer the nec- 
essary encouragement.” 

Mr. Loring did not mention a fact 
of which one of the members inform- 
ed the writer, that he himself is a 
composer of much ability, and one 
or two of his works are in the club’s 
repertoire, although he can rarely 
be persuaded to allow any of them 
to go into a programme. 

The business management of a 
club of this size, doing work of the 
magnitude which the Loring Club 
does, would at first sight seem to be 
no small matter, nor is it, but one 
most important feature of this or- 
ganization is that without excep- 
tion none of the office bearers ac- 
cept salary or remuneration of any 
kind for services rendered. The di- 
rector does his work as a labor of 
iove, and the secretary, the treas- 
urer and the other officers and com- 
mittees loyally serve the club in a 
similar way. It is almost impossi- 
ble to overestimate how much this 
means to the continued success of 
such an organization. 

The active membership is limited 
to sixty singing members, each of 
whom contributes an initiation fee 


of $5 on election. In addition there 
is an auxiliary membership, three 
on each part, making a total of 
twelve extra members, who, how- 
ever, have no voice in the affairs 
of the club, they only taking part in 
its public appearances when any of 
its regular members are unavoid- 
ably absent. From the auxiliary 
members the vacancies in the regu- 
lar membership are filled up. 

The principal revenue of the club 
is derived from the associate mem- 
bers, who are nominated and elect- 
ed in a similar way to the active 
members, but who do not require to 
pass any musical examination. The 
annual subscription is $10, and for 
this the associate members receive 
four tickets for each of the four con- 
certs given by the club during the 
fiscal year. 

The affairs of the club are in the 
hands of three committees, name- 
ly: 

The Voice Committee, examining 
candidates for active membership. 

The Music Committee, having 
charge of the musical affairs of the 
club. 

These two bodies, together with 
the Office Bearers, constitute the 
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General Committee, which acts up- 
cn such matters as affect the general 
welfare of the organization. The 
Office Bearers and members of these 
committees are elected at the annual 
meeting on the first Monday in 
June, and serve for one year, or un- 
til their successors are elected. 
Since its organization the club has 
met for rehearsals on Monday even- 
ings, the members being very faith- 
ful in the matter of attendance at 
rehearsals. Every member of the 
organization is strictly on an ama- 
teur basis as regards his associa- 
tion with the club, the active mem- 
bership including a number of the 
most talented amateur musicians in 
San Francisco, with accasionally a 
few professional or semi-profes- 


sional vocalists, who, however, have 
to apply for. membership and _ be 





. Sherman. 
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balloted for in the usual way, an 
unwritten law of the club being 
that the male voice solos in all the 
works produced by the club shall 
be sung by members, there never 
having been any difficulty in finding 
in the ranks of the club most ac- 
ceptable soloists for everything the 
club has produced. When there 
happens to be any female voice solo 
part, the club engages a lady so- 
loist as required, occasionally be- 
ing able to secure the services of 
a soloist of international fame who 
may happen to be touring in this 
part of the world about the time set 
for the concert, but generally the 
lady soloist is drawn from local mu- 
sical circles, it being considered a 
very high honor indeed to be given 
the opportunity of singing at any 
of the Loring Club concerts. 

While the programmes in general 
are very broad, sometimes for exam- 
ple, there will be a programme by 
American composers, and the favor 
which has greeted male voice sing- 
ing in the United States generally 
is evidenced by the fact that our na- 
tive composers for some time past 
have been turning their attention to 
making a reputation in this line. 

In the earlier days of the Loring 
Club it would have been impossible 
to present a programme of male 
voice music by American com- 
posers of such importance as can 
now be done, for the reason that 
the compositions were not in ex- 
istence, and the high class of these 
native productions is evidence that 
the future is full of great possibili- 
ties, and that the men will not be 
wanting to take advantage of the 
opportunities as they occur. 

The following are those elected 
to serve as officers for the first year: 
President, Ex-Governor F, F. Lowe. 

Vice-President, Oliver Eldridge. 

‘Treasurer, Andrew McF. Davis. 

Librarian, Prescott Loring. 

Secretary, C. P. Lowe. 

Of these original officers, the 
President and vice-President have 





Matthew McCurrie. 
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passed away, but the officers have 
always been worthily filled, and at 
the present time the club is full 
of vitality and seems to have a 
brilliant future ahead of it. 

The directors and the commit- 


Bushnell Photo. 
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tees, of course, occasionally meet 
with discouragements, but, know- 
ing as they do, that unselfish work 


for art’s sake must necessarily pre- 
vail, they confidently press ahead, 
believing that such musical work as 
the Loring Club does is steadily and 
persistently educating, not only the 
members, but the audiences also to 
reach to a higher and higher stan- 
dard, and through the attainment 
of the ability to appreciate music 
of the more and more high class, 
the members and their audiences 
also are led to perceive the beauty 
in the music where none was appar- 
ent before, so the influence of such 
a club as this on a community of 
any kind is something which cannot 
be estimated, and in this twentieth 
century, with its rush of business 
life, those who look for the eleva- 
tion of art must take a great deal of 
courage from knowing that in a 
city of so cosmopolitan a nature as 
San Francisco there is such an or- 
ganization as the Loring Club, the 
officers and members of which do 
absolutely unselfish work, and a 
great deal of it, purely for art’s sake, 
and without any hope of reward 
other than the satisfaction in the 
work itself, with, in the future, the 
satisfying reminiscences of that 
work and its high artistic results. 








Multnomah Falls, near Seattle, Washington. 














THE NEWSPAPERS AND THE PHILIPPINES 





BY PIERRE N. BERINGER, Ex-War Correspondent 


The New York Times, one of the 
strongest exponents of sane Demo- 
cracy, takes an eminently sensible 
view of the Philippine situation, 
and the anti-imperialists’ movement 
in the following: 

“Massachusetts has not chosen 
Democratic presidential electors 
within the memory of man. We do 
not concur, therefore, in the opin- 
ion of our neighbor, The World, 
that it was a mistake to omit the 
Kansas City protest against the ac- 
quisition of the Philippines from 
the platform adopted by the Demo- 
crats at Albany on Monday. There 
are more anti-imperialists in Massa- 
chusetts than in all the other States 
of the Union, probably, and _ yet 
there are not very many of them in 
Massachusetts. The acquisition of 
the Philippines is not only not an 
issue in this campaign, it is not a 
subject at present occupying the 
minds of men outside the relatively 
small number who shut their eyes 
to new light and adhere firmly to 
opinions formed upon scant infor- 
mation four or five years ago. Since 
Governor Taft made his calm, can- 
did, convincing speech at the din- 
ner of the Ohio society, it has not 
been possible even to make a re- 
spectable argument on the anti-im- 
perialist side. Duty, humanity, 
mercy, law and honor constrain 
us to do the best that lies in 
our power to promote the welfare 
and elevate the conditions of the 
people of the Philippines, as we are 
now doing; they equally command 
us to refrain from treating the Fil- 
ipinos as the anti-imperialists would 
have us at once treat them, as a 
people already fit for self-govern- 
ment. That would be a hideous 
crime. The New York Democrats 
were well-advised when they re- 
frained from pledging their support 
to such a dreadful policy.” 





The Times might go further and 
say that the Philippine question 
was not from the very first one for 
partisan discussion. It was never 
a political issue; Mr. Bryan proved 
that when he went to Washington 
for the express purpose of using his 
influence with Democratic Sena- 
tors for the ratification of the Paris 
treaty. The attempt to make politi- 
cal capital out of a manifest nation- 
al duty failed in the election of 1900 
as it deserved to fail. It was made 


the paramount issue, and on that 


issue the American people rendered 
a verdict that left no room _ for 
doubt as to where the country stood. 
Wise and good men may disagree 
over the smaller details of Philip- 
pine administration, but the settled 
facts cannot be changed. The Phil- 
ippines are ours, and they are to 
remain ours until such a time as 
we have completed the work so 
beneficently and successfully begun. 
When that time arrives, the future 
of the islands may be discussed to 
some’ purpose. 

The movement for ultimate inde- 
pendence of the Filipino is fathered 
by a lot of impractical educators, 
and it is in line to remark here 
that there is no class of public men 
in the United States who know less 
about actual conditions in the Phil- 
ippines than the average college 
professor. I have already demon- 
strated in these columns the utter 
incapacity of Professor David Starr 
Jordan in this direction, and the re- 
marks I made on this subject may 
well apply to all the rest of the 
gentlemen who are members of the 
so-called Anti-Imperialist League. 
The issue is a dead one. The pre- 


‘ dictions of the pedagogue have fail- 


ed in every instance. On the ros- 
trum, iri a speech before the Uni- 
tarian Club of Alameda, and speak- 
ing of the agitations of _ John P. 
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Irish, David Starr Jordan and Er- 
vin Winslow, et al., those unfortu- 
nate individuals who are afflicted 
with an incurable anti-administra- 
tion itch, I said: “Let them go to 
the Philippines, let them, in an un- 
biased frame of mind, discuss and 
study the situation, and I will wager 
they will return wiser and better 
Americans, with broadened minds 





Monthly. 


and a better and truer appreciation 
of their duties toward an unfor- 
nate people.” 

For some time, I thought the bril- 
liant Primate of Palo Alto had an in- 
tention of following my advice, but 
he never went farther than Japan, 
and from there he studied the sit- 
uation through the large end of a 
high-power telescope. 





In a California Canyon 


























UP JAPAN'S SACRED FUJIYAMA 





BY ERNEST WILLIAMS HEWSON 


S the steamer slowly and 
gracefully glides up the spa- 
cious Gulf of Tokio on her 

way to Yokohama _ Breakwater, 
there is revealed to those aboard a 
panorama of such sublime, poetic 
beauty as can be observed only un- 
der the azure skies of fair Japan. 
Green, terraced hills, scattered with 
picturesque hamlets, rise from the 
water’s edge and roll back unbroken- 
ly to cragged mountains, that recede 


and disappear in the perfect gran- _ 


deur of Fujiyama, Japan’s loftiest 
and grandest mountain. 

What a spectacle is this colossal 
monument of lava stones, majesti- 
cally rising on the shores of Suruga 
Wan, from time immemorial the 
sentinel of thirteen provinces. 
How the sublimity of this stately old 
volcano has impressed the Japan- 
ese people: its symmetrical form 
ever before them, foremost in their 
arts, conspicuous in their legends, 
and worshipped as the battle ground 
of their inexorable ancestry. On its 
creviced slopes Shogun (Japanese 
General) wrestled with Shogun for 
temporal supremacy; there had de- 
feated Samurai atoned for irremedi- 


able disgrace by harakiri (disem- 
bowelment.) 
From Nipponic mythological 


ages, Fujisan, as the volcano is best 
known to Japanese, has figured 
prominently in the country’s relig- 
ions. Shintoists and Buddhists 
have built rude temples on its crest 
whither the pilgrim might make his 
way and become purged of sin. Since 
early historical time Fujisan has 
been the Mecca of the Japanese re- 
ligiously inclined. Even at the pres- 
ent time thousands of the little Em- 
pire’s subjects, garbed in the im- 
maculate white of the pilgrim, with 
beads, tinkling bells, and climbing 
stick, make the annual pilgrimage to 


the summit, there to face the rising 
sun, and make obeisance to their 
deities. Old women, palsied and 
feeble with senile decay, are met 
on the trails, hand in hand with as- 
cetic old men, bravely endeavoring 
to foot their way to the summit that 
they might offer up their supplica- 
tions and be saved from eternal dam- 
nation. Every class of Japanese life 
is seen on the trail, in the rest house, 
or before a mountain shrine, 

Disciples of Buddha and Shinto- 
ism, the two foremost religions in 
Nippon, believe their earthly career 
is incomplete until they have sur- 
mounted the sacred mountain and 
there invoked the divine blessing. 
Children are taught from childhood 
that it is a duty to one day climb 
to the volcano’s commanding crest, 
and there commune with their om- 
nipotent protector, Jizo, and her im- 
mortal associates in the heavenly 
realms. 

Fuji, so called by foreigners, is 
distant sixty miles to the South- 
west of Yokohama, in the province 
of Suruga. The height of the moun- 
tain is nearly thirteen thousand feet. 
Its symmetrical formation gives it 
the appearance of a huge cone. The 
summit is accessible to the mountain 
climber from early August to middle 
September—at other seasons of the 
year to venture an ascent would be 
most impracticable and accompanied 
with much danger, because of the 
deep snow and obliterated trails. 
Several years ago an adventurous 
Englishman attempted to pass the 
winter in a lava hut, on the summit, 
and must have perished miserably 
had not a relief expedition of the 
Mikado’s soldiers been sent to his 
assistance, who brought him back 
a wiser but considerably worsted 
man for his experience. Since this 
incident no person has dared to un- 
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dertake an ascent out of the regular 
season. 

During the summer of 1903, the 
entire country of Japan was visited 
with several weeks of phenomenal 
weather, a propitious time for moun- 
tain climbing. We concluded to 
take advantage of the ideal season 
and make a pilgrimage to the top 
of Fuji. Our itinerary, which had 
been mapped out weeks before, em- 
braced an ascent of the Volcano by 
the East, or Subashiri side, and a 
descent from the North, or Yoshida, 
side to the large city of Kofu, re- 
turning down the Fujikawa rapids 
by native boat to the Tokaido (shore 
road), and thence to Kobe. 

One August evening, having pro- 
visioned ourselves with a supply of 
tinned goods suitable for a rough- 
ing excursion, we left Kobe by the 
Imperial Government Railway (or 
Tokaido Line) on what was adver- 
tised as the “Evening Express,” but 
what subsequently appeared to us as 
a “Straggling Freight.” The night 
was soft and lucid; above was 
heaven’s ethereal vault, fleckless 
and bedewed with glittering star- 
light. The delicious coolness and 
transparency of the summer’s even- 
ing brought out countless proces- 
sions of pesky little mosquitoes, who 
took possession of the car and vora- 
ciously attacked the passengers with 
cheerful alacrity, postponing sleep 
and making life a burden of woe 
and discomfort. 

The train dawdled along, stopping 
now and again at some sequestered, 
shop-lighted village, where bedrag- 
gled, pigeon-toed servant girls, with 
infants astride their backs, held noc- 
turnal discourse in the station wait- 
ing-room. We stopped several min- 
utes in the spacious depot of Japan’s 
smoky city, Osaka, where bandy- 
legged, disproportioned railway offi- 
cials in ill-fitting foreign uniforms, 
and lofty bearing, guided the many 
passengers from the station. Then 
on to Kioto, oldest and most famous 
city of the Empire; former capital 
of the Mikados. Here the pitter- 


patter of a thousand wooden shoes 
on the station platform, intermin- 
gled with the uproarious strains of 
street fakers and soliciting ’risksha 
men, made a turmoil of sound inde- 
scribable. 

Early the following morning, con- 
cluding a night of torturous awak- 
ening, we left the train at the little 
village of Gotemba. Before us, 
seemingly within a stone’s throw, 
was our coveted goal, the great, 
cone-shaped Fuji, looking as bright 
and crisp as the new day. . Gotemba 
was but a small and unimportant 
borough that boasted a squalid ho- 
tel and a swarthy element of impe- 
cunious appearing townspeople. 
Several of these personages met us 
at the station and escorted our be- 
longings, while we _ sauntered 
through the main thoroughfare of 
the village on the way to the “tram” 
line that was to take us to the iittle 
hamlet of Subashiri, which accord- 
ing to the guide book, was the start- 
ing point up the volcano. 

As is usual in most Japanese 
country places, we were followed by 
every small boy, girl and straddling 
infant in the community. They 
greeted our unexpected advent with 
such expressions as “Ijinsan” (Mr. 
Foreigner) and “Baka,” which, 
quoting the Japanese dictionary, sig- 
nifies either a fool, dunce, blockhead 
or idiot. They hurled choice invec- 
tives of the Japanese vocabulary at 
us relentlessly, scoffed at us and 
made faces as hideous as the coun- 
tenance of a Japanese tragedian. 
However, as they did not emphasize 
their actions with any accompany- 
ing missiles lying loose thereabouts, 
we thoroughly enjoyed the scene 
and arrived at our destination un- 
scathed. The baggage was put 
aboard the “tram,” we procured our 
tickets, for which the officials wise- 
ly charged us double rates, and left 
Gotemba for Subashiri. 

The japanese “tram” car, so 
called, is a revelation in itself. About 
half the size of our old and near- 
forgotten car of the bob-tail type, 
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From the village of Gotemba. 


the height is such that an ordinary 
sized foreigner would find it a diffi- 
cult problem to stand upright with- 
out coming into serious contact with 
the roof. Each car carries half 
again its capacity, but the Japanese 
country gentleman was never raised 
in an environment of comfort and 
usually takes a crush with stoical in- 
difference. He will squeeze into an 
over-crowded car with several pieces 
of baggage in hand, and invariably 
will find enough room for himself 
and chattels, manifesting absolu‘e 
unconcern for any inconvénience 
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He will then 


caused his neighbors. 
produce a Japanese pipe, or a cig- 
arette of the cheaper brand, and 


will continue to smoke until he 
alights from the car. 

The tram lagged along, drawn by 
an antiquated horse, passing se- 
cluded hamlets, fording swift 
streamlets, and stopping at frequent 
intervals to allow a passenger to 
get off. Two hours of monotonous 
bumping over a rough road, and the 
hamlet of Subashiri opened before 
us: a promiscuous outlay of native 
shacks, thatch-roofed, mud-walled, 








and primitive. The natives were a 
motlier lot than their brothers and 
sisters of Gotemba; the women were 
coarse-featured and sun-tanned, but 
pleasant-appearing and amiable. 
Every matured female we passed 
eon the single street was endowed 
with a full set of strong teeth dyed 
a deep brown color, and carried a 
drowsy baby snugly ensconsed on 
her back. Standing in front of a 
saki shop just opposite the tram ter- 
minal was a group of infirm, furrow- 
browed old men, bent almost double 
with the weight of years and con- 
stant labor in the rice patch, who 
viewed our intrusion with suspic- 
ious glances and suppressed mutter- 
ings. We rambled through the nar- 
row street, the cynosure of all eyes, 
to the Yadoya (hotel), where a bevy 
of fat, blushing daughters of the 
chrysanthemum bowed and scraped. 

We were then politely directed to 
our apartment, a large, thickly mat- 
ted room, containing a mirror, a hi- 
bachi (house stove) and_ several 
floor cushions, on which we seated 
ourselves to drink plenteously of 
O Cha (tea) handed us in small 
cups by the Neisan (hotel servant.) 

A hurried bath in Japanese fash- 
ion, in water heated to a degree al- 
most beyond human endurance, we 
ransacked our tinned articles for 
strength-providing victuals, con- 
sumed a bottle of Ashai native beer, 
and were prepared for the initial 
stage of the trudge up Fuji. Horses 
and guides were provided us, and 
we left the isolated little hamlet 
just as the village patriarch was 
beating the hour of noon on a bass 
drum of prodigious proportions, on 
a high eminence at the end of tne 
single street. 

Our three guides were hardened 
mountaineers, sinewy of form, cour- 
teous of manner, but shrewd and 
avaricious of countenance. They 
were shod in the regulation Japan- 
ese coolie sandal of rice straw, with 
two extra pair for emergency, 
strapped to each man’s back with 
baggage. The ascent was gradual 
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for the first five miles, over a scenic 
route sprinkled with young trees, 
shrubbery and bushes of wild black- 
berry. The early afternoon was in- 
tensely warm, and retarded our pro- 
gress to some extent in that it caused 
our underfed native ponies to ex- 
hibit a strong and erratic disinclina- 
tion to proceed. Two hours in this 
slumbrous fashion and we arrived 
at the first rest-house. Here tea, 
rice and sweetmeats were furnished 
the traveler while he rested in the 
shadow of the surrounding trees. A 
short stop, a refreshing quaff of O 
Cha, and we were off on foot, the 
acclivous condition of the ground 
making it impossible to use horses. 

Leaving the rest-house behind, 
we entered a thickly wooded area, 
two thousand feet above the sea- 
level, delightfully cool and invigor- 
ating. The bracing atmosphere, so 
dissimilar to the repugnant torrid- 
ness of the district we had just come 
through, gave renewed vigor to 
our limbs, and caused us to quicken 
our pace. Ever on and up we 
tramped, over fissure, crevice and 
lava bed, now in the soothing 
shadow of a young forest, now on 
the rugged, bare mountain-side 
where far, far above could be dis- 
cerned the fluttering flags and ban- 
ners of the various stations. Another 
resting house, several copious quaffs 
of thirst-slaking O Cha, and again 
on the long plod upwards. Here 
alongside the trail, stood a lonely 
mountain shrine with hieroglyphical 
characters engraved thereon; there 
a small monument of lava_ stone 
hastily constructed by a sanctimon- 
ious individual to commemorate his 
mountain pilgrimage. Sheltered 
snugly in a mountain nook rested 
the Temple of Omoro, a _ time- 
honored structure containing several 
wooden images of deities disfigured 
with spit-balls, paper prayers, and 
the inroads of time. A swerve in 
the trail, a long flight of lava-hewn 
steps, and there was the Ichigome, 
or first station, a wooden building 
inclosing a_ candle-lighted shrine, 
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The Rokugome (station No. 6.) 


where several priests of Buddha, 
shaven of head and face, and garbed 
in the sombre robes of the faith, 
greeted the appearance of the “for- 
eign infidels” with nonchalant salu- 
tations. Here we remained long 
enough to outfit ourselves with long 
climbing sticks, stamped with the 
Official seal of the station, for which 
we gave nominal recompense. The 
aspect of the mountain-side was fast 


assuming a new phase. The air was 
becoming cooler and lighter. Lava 
abounded where the vegetation was 
fast vanishing. 

Five, six, seven thousand feet in 
altitude, and the Nichigome (sta- 
tion 2), a shelter built of lava 
blocks, with matted floors and a 
small shrine, prostrated before which 
were several pilgrims wailing in sup- 
pliant tones. A ten minute breath- 
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ing spell and we bade farewell to 
the Major-domo of the Station, and 
again turned our eyes towards the 
distant summit. The atmosphere 
was noticeably colder and thinner. 
A cold wind induced us to hastily 
don our surplus clothing. The vege- 
tation had disappeared, with the 
single exception of a few lava plants. 
We were upon immense tracts of 
lava, lava in corrugated ridges tha‘ 
formed natural steps, and lava in 
loose areas where our shoes sank 
over the tops, making climbing a 
strenuous task. The trail became 
almost. obliterated as the mountain- 
side steepened, necessitating cone of 
the guides taking the lead to keep 
us from deviating from the path. 
We halted a moment to view the re- 
mains of the Sangome (station 3) 
ruined by a mountain tempest ; then 
continued on the upward climb to 
rest at the Shigome and Gogome 
(stations 4 and 5) for brief intervals 
previous to again advancing. Far 
below, a gentle mist had enveloped 
the earth, leaving the mountain jut- 
ting forth in all its barren splendor, 
bathed in the golden sunlight of the 
late afternoon. 

With the sinking of the sun below 
the Western mountains we entered 
into the protection of the Roku- 
gome (station 6) ten thousand feet 
above the sea, with the summit yet 
two thousand feet away. Here were 
pilgrims of all walks of Japanese 
life, men, women and children in 
their religious white, now sadly be- 
grimed with lava dust, and_ torn. 
Some were sprawled in deep and 
exhausted slumber on the matted 
floor, huddled in blankets to ward 
off the mountain chill; others were 
eating simple meals of rice or were 
bowed in reverence before the 
shrine. Our ingress into this circle 
of pious humanity occasioned both 
comment and curiosity. 

It is habitual with the Japanese to 
analyze the physiognomy of the for- 
eigner, without the slightest regard 
to the publicity caused thereby. Such 
was the case with us as we lounged 





on the floor of the Rokugome that 
cold summer’s twilight, endeavoring 
to sate our gastronomic longings 
with a liberal consumption of tinned 
chicken, jam and bread, while these 
trumpet-tongued unbelievers, aided 
and abetted by our coolie guides, 
sought to build up a web of tangible 
evidence concerning our business in 
the country, and offering frequent 
guesses at the probable state of our 
finances. 

Prolonged discussion, and much 
difference of opinion in the end failed 
to enlighten them, however, and 
they finally gave us up to more eas- 
ily solved problems. The Roku- 
gome was the best and largest sta- 
tion thus far encountered. We had 
originally planned to remain there, 
and continue our trip in the early 
hours of the following morning, but 
a recuperated strength and satisfied 
appetites prompted us to continue 
on to the Hachigome (Station 8), 
and we notified the guides of our in- 
tention. They vociferously discoun- 
tenanced any proposition of a fur- 
ther advance that night, and abso- 
lutely refused to move. The keeper 
of the station sonorously appealed 
to us not to proceed further at such 
an unseasonable hour, reiterating 
that the other stations were mere 
hovels in comparison to his palatial 
mountain retreat. But we were ob- 
durate, however, and insisted that 
the guides follow, disobedience of 
which would result in forfeiture of 
all pay and extra’ remuneration. 
With this stern alternative con- 
fronting them, they relented and 
followed in our tracks. 

The sight as we left the Roku- 
gome was most spectacular. The 
mist had now cleared. Far below, 
seemingly in another world, were 
the flickering lights of several ham- 
lets. The distant mountains looked 
huge shadowy forms in commingled 
confusion with the hazy horizon. 
Two thousand feet above us was the 
summit, in magnificent silhouette, 
with a purple twilight sky. The 
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Up Japan’s Sacred Fujiyama. 


three frowning peaks were 
with golden sheen. 

A wind, rigorously cold, was 
blowing. Our breathing came 
faster and faster as we advanced 
higher. The faint trail over the 
jagged lava became exceeding pre- 
cipitous. Several hundred vards be- 
low were the remaining two guides 
chanting discordant music in time 
to their step. Here was the re- 
mains of another station crushed by 
a snow drift, and farther on stood 
another that had met a like fate. 
Steeper and steeper became the 
climb, and more frequent the stops 
to restore our ebbing strength. 
Tired, exhausted, and cold, we 
reached the sheltering warmth of 
the Hachigome after the most diffi- 
cult climb of the day. Our party 
had traversed eleven thousand feet 
of Fuji, and were satisfied to do 
the remainder in the morning. Inky 
darkness had enveloped the moun- 
tain as we entered the station. The 
Japanese host greeted us with trans- 
ports of joy, and showed us marked 
attention, possibly induced by the 
bountiful supply of almighty yen 
which he presumed was in our pos- 
session. A light repast, hastily par- 
taken of, we setretched our tired 
limbs on futons (beds) generously 
provided by our almond-eyed spon- 
sor, and were soon in the land of 
Nod. 

Sleeping on a Japanese futon, 
with others of a light texture for 
blankets is an experience one must 
undergo but once and be thereafter 
content to let the Japanese have that 
pleasure all to themselves. We had 
discovered before dawn that the al- 
luring nearness of our position, 
coupled with our well-worn futons 
and the Arctic climate, proved a 
stimulus for the propagation of the 
Japanese flea. We writhed and 
rolled half the night to rid ourselves 
of these hungered insects, but they 
proved to be as invincible and ur- 
conquerable as their tenacious kin 
of the plains—the mosquito. 
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As the gray streaks of dawn 
brightened the Eastern sky, we were 
awakened by our genial host with 
“OQ hayo Gozarimas, Yoji des” 
(Good morning, gentlemen, it is 
four o’clock.) We arose and hur- 
riedly breakfasted, settled our bill, 
which was most exorbitant, and 
were again on the trail, the last lap 
of the ascent. Here, in close prox- 
imity to the summit, was the most 
precipitous rising we had_ yet 
to overcome. Immense ridges of 
lava were lying promiscuously 
about. Patches of snow streaked 
the mountain-side. Hundreds of 
pilgrims were on the trail, chanting 
in ceaseless, unmelodious song, all 
bent on reaching the summit before 
sunrise. Another station, with many 
priests merrily catering to the wants 
of a hundred pilgrims, a long flight 
of rough lava steps, and we arrived 
at the top just as the glorious East- 
ern sun, resplendant in a mass of 
crimson color, burst over the dis- 
tant horizon, flooding us with its 


soothing warmth. The hundreds of 
pilgrims, their faces aglow with re- 
ligious fervor, faced the rising orb, 
clapped their hands and lifted up 


their voices in vehement prayer. 
The sight of this concourse of re- 
ligionists calling upon their gods for 
succor was alone worth the trip. 

We had reached the summit at 
last. Below lay the Japanese em- 
pire in peaceful slumber. The 
waters of the distant Pacific and 
Suruga wan (bay) lay calm and 
placid, the color of lead. Off on the 
horizon, the lights, presumably of 
a large steamer, could be seen mak- 
ing towards Yokohama. 

The summit of Fuji is a jumbled 
mass of lava rock and immense 
boulders of various shapes and 
colors. There are three distinct 
peaks, the Northern elevation being 
the highest. The immense crater, 
1500 feet in width at the top and 
400 feet in depth, looked dangerous 
and foreboding and demonstrated 
by its grim appearance what an aw- 





























“We were upon immense tracts of lava.” 


ful cataclysm had been’ enacted 
there hundreds of years before. Per- 
pendicular walls enclose the crater 
on three sides, while on the fourth 
is a narrow descending trail to its 
bottom. Perpetual snow and _ ice 
cover the interior. Surrounding 
the crater are immense boulders of 
igneous stone, the monuments of 
some gigantic upheaval. Bordering 
it are many huts built of blocks 
where the pilgrims rest, sleep and 
eat during their stay on the top. At 
the northern point of the summit is 
a Buddhist shrine, where memen- 
toes of the sacred mountain are to 
be bought for a few sen. 

The view from Fuji’s_ highest 
point on a day that is clear, is a 
sight long to be engraved on the 
mind of the traveler. We were for- 
tunate in having a summer’s day 
perfect in transparency, making it 
possible to see many miles in every 
direction. At the volcano’s base, 
mere atoms in the panoramic per- 


spective before us, lay the little vil- 
lages of Gotemba, Subashiri and Yo- 
shida. Nestled in the nearby moun- 
tains could be seen several lakes of 
volcanic origin. To the northwest, 
in a valley encircled by irregular 
mountains rose the city of Kofu, 
an inland metropolis. 

Away to the southwest, on the 
Tokaido, lay the historic old city of 
Shidzuoka, with the Suruga wan in 
the background’ studded with 
diminutive fishing craft. Sixty 
miles more or less, to the north the 
towering volcano Asama San loomed 
forth, emitting a thin cloud of sul- 
phurous vapor. To the southwest 
was that most beautiful of all Jap- 
anese lakes, Hakone, reposing grace- 
fully in the high mountains of the 
same name, while a little farther to 
the north was the Miyanoshita, the 
favored resort of Japanese and for- 
eigners in the summer time. Far 
to the east lay the open port of Yo- 
kohama, with the shipping in the 
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harbor, mere specks on the water. 
‘To the north of Yokohama twenty 
miles, protected by several outly- 
ing island forts, was the throbbing 
‘political center of the nation, To- 
kio, the home of the Emperor. We 
were overlooking thirteen provinces, 
nearly a third of the Empire. 

The descent from the volcano by 
the Yoshida trail was both excit- 
ing and expeditious. The path 
swerved to the left from the Hachi- 
gome, crossed a patch of snow, and 
took a sudden turn down the moun- 
tain for several miles. We _ ran, 
jumped and slid over the loose lava, 
our shoes disappearing below the 
surface with every step. The steep 
declivity added impetus to our 
speed. Within the space of two 
hours we had arrived at the Umaga- 
shi (horse station), where, after a 
lengthy parley over a stupendous 
fare, we succeeded in hiring a bashi 
(bus) to take us to Yoshida. Five 
miles over a hot, dusty decline, 
stretched on the floor of a rickety 
bashi, brought un into the little vil- 
lage of Yoshida, at the base of Fuji. 
We had covered the distance from 
summit to base in three hours and 
forty-five minutes, one of the fast- 
est descents ever made down the 
volcano. The guides were paid off, 
we refreshed ourselves for several 
hours in a small Japanese inn, and 
then proceeded by tram to Otsuki, 


where we boarded the evening train 
for Kofu, spending the night in an 
hotel, happy even at the prospect 
of a Japanese futon to sleep on. 
Early next morning we set off for 


Kajikazawa, a village distant 5 ri 
(10 miles) by tram over a country 
verdant in young rice. A hearty tif- 
fin on the remainder of our provis- 
ions, a casual survey of the village, 
and we left by a large native boat 
down the Fujikawa rapids to the 
Tokaido fifty miles away. 

All the hot summer’s day our boat 
drifted down the river, rowed by 
naked Japanese men and_ boys, 
sheeting turbulent, mad-rushing 
rapids, and handled with cool judg- 
ment by the native boatmen. Vil- 
lage after village built on the river’s 
bank was passed, ‘the inhabitants 
flocking to the water's edge to catch 
a glimpse of the ‘‘Ketojin” (hairy 
foreigner). We wound through 
canyon, gulch and gorge, at recur- 
rent intervals obtaining a view of 
the imperious Fuji, whose summit 
was now enveloped in impenetrable 
fog. With darkness our long river 
trip was ended. Our party arrived 
at Iwabuchi on the Tokaido, where 
we took a local train for Shizuoka, 
the next morning taking the express 
to Kobe, thus terminating one of 
the most novel and agreeable trips 
to be taken in the Mikado’s realms. 
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John Rollin Ridge 


ALIFORNIANS _ of | older 
growth are, to a great extent, 
familiar with the personal, 

political and literary career of John 
Rollin Ridge, the gifted represen- 
tative of the Cherokee nation, who 
tigured conspicuously during the 
first fifteen years of California his- 
tory. In his individuality and per- 
sonality he was distinctly different 
from any man I ever knew. He 
could be your warmest friend with- 
out ever giving an intimation of it. 
However inveterately he might dis- 
like or hate, the first intimation of 
it would come like a thunder-peal. 
There never was any half-way in- 
troductory. 

“Passing reference to the brilliant 
journalist is made elsewhere in this 


series of articles. But perhaps 
something more may be said which 
will interest this generation now 
passing and the one just stepping 
to the front. During the years prior 
to 1863 in which he filled the lead- 
ing editorial position on the Marys- 
ville National Democrat, a journal 
far moie worthy of having been the 
State organ of the Democratic party 
tran was the accredited State jour- 
nal at Sacramento, no California 
newspaper of any political persua- 
sion was handled with more of dig- 
nity or true, manly bearing. Some- 
times in heated political discussion 
shafts would assail which made it 
seem that the fiery Cherokee must 
adjudge the “chip” disturbed, but 
as often was a _ disappointment 
noted. During my acquaintance 
with Ridge, in both Marysville and 
Weaverville, I never knew him to 
do other than indulge in a peculiar 
passing smile when the use of a 
“gun” was hinted at. I am certain 
that he deprecated dueling, at least 
with fire-arms. It may have been 
different were the weapon to be a 
bowie-knife, for that was the rec- 
ognized arbiter and “peacemaker” 
in the Cherokee nation. Yet a man 
endowed with his muscular power 
needed nothing more, unless the 
circumstances were of an extraordi- 
nary nature. 

This much of reference to the 
man carries me back to a historical 
retrospect which found its way into 
California journalism almost 50 
years ago. Musing over the file 
of the Trinity Journal for 1858, this 
reference is encountered: 

“RIDGE AND ROSS.—The Red 
Bluff Beacon lately published a 
poem written in the Cherokee Na- 
tion by John R. Ridge, now editor 
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of the Marysville Democrat. It 
was formulated during the feud cf 
Ross and Ridge, celebrated in 
southwestern story. A_ colored 
man does service for the Journal of- 
fice, who is familiar with the scenes 
of murder and retribution connect- 
ed with that war of extermination. 
He tells that, being a slave, he was 
one night ordered to guard the cat- 
tle for the Ross party, but about 
midnight John R. Ridge and Char- 
ley McIntosh came upon _ them, 
raised the war-whoop, and cleared 
out the camp, “Handsome Harry,” 
the colored narrator, having de- 
parted with the utmost celerity. He 
believes our accomplished Marys- 
ville contemporary next in ferocity 
to the ‘Big Bear of Arkansas.’ Only 
think of the refined editor of the 
Marysville Democrat, author of that 
most lofty poem addressed to Mount 
Shasta, raising the war-whoop.” 

General Sam H. Dosh, editor of 
the Shasta Courier, was an ardent 
admirer of Ridge, not alone for his 
Democratic tendencies. He was at- 
tracted by the Journal’s mention, 
and transferred it to the Courier 
with the following comment: 

“We do not think it a matter of 
surprise if Brother Ridge did, at 
one time in his life, raise the war- 
whoop upon the trail of his enemies. 
We presume his father and. his 
grandfather and his great-grand- 
father did the same thing, and some 
of them have been recognized as 
great men by some of our own great 
men. In a debate in the U. S. Sen- 
ate on the 3d of March, 1854, Gen- 
eral Sam Houston, in speaking of 
the tribe of which John R. Ridge is 
the Chief, de jure, but of which 
Ross, by an act of usurpation, is the 
Chief, de facto, said: “These Indians 
are not inferior, intellectually, to 
white men. John Ridge was not in- 
ferior, in point of genius, to John 
Randolph. His father, in point of 
native intellect, was not inferior to 
any man.’ And if Sam Houston 
knew John R. Ridge, editor of the 
Democrat, he would say that he is 


a worthy son of a noble sire. There- 
fore, Brother Ridge, we bid you 
keep on sounding the war-whoop 
on the track of the enemies. of 
Democracy.” 

Politically, there were those fill- 
ing editorial positions in either 
party who-permitted their pens to 
explore the realm of innuendo and 
vituperation to a far greater extent 
than did John R. Ridge. Yet in 
mild manner and almost entirely 
disguised home-thrusts he could 
give utterance to the most provok- 
ing and seemingly unbearable sen- 
tences. 

I believe there was more of sin- 
cerity than otherwise in the inten- 
tion of Ridge when he severed his 
relationship with Marysville ties 
and went to Weaverville to found 
the Trinity National in 1863. That 
county had been a virtual Demo- 
cratic stronghold until “the clash 
of resounding arms” came. So 
quickly and with such determined 
precision did the change come that 
the advocates of a “Pacific repub- 
lic’ were dumbfounded. Sincerely 
believing that candid argument and 
mild-mannered exploitation of the 
situation might stay the march of 
non-Democratic encroachment, he 
went on a defensive, rather than an 
offensive mission. But the edict 
had gone forth that the people of 
Trinity preferred the Union as it 
was and as it must be. Not that the 
secession heresy had any serious 
standing (though it did have advo- 
cates) ; not that a more than trifling 
percentage of Trinity Democrats 
sympathized with that heresy, for 
a good portion of the votes thrown 
for Abraham Lincoln were by those 
who had been identified with the 
Douglas Democracy. Ridge dis- 
covered this in time, and his heart 
failed him. The handwriting be- 
came so _ distinct within a few 
months that the valiant editor de- 
cided to retire from the field. 

I can remember one occasion dur- 
ing his tarry in Trinity on which the 
majestic Cherokee was cut to the 
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quick. He had started on his first 
journey to the mining camps along 
Trinity river from Junction City to 
Taylor’s Flat. We met at and 
passed the night in the North Fork 
Hotel. During the evening Ridge 
disturbed the progress of a quiet 
game of poker in one corner of the 
bar room long enough to invite “all 
hands” to imbibe. In liquidating 
he produced a buckskin gold-dust 
sack nearly a foot long, remarking 
that on his return from down the 
river it would be filled to the brim 
with coin and gold dust. Mine host 
George Yohe, himself a Simon- 
pure Democrat, replied good-natur- 
edly: “If you do, it will be with 
Republican money. There are not 
Democrats enough between here 
and Hoopa Valley to fill it.” Ridge 
was chilled to the very bone, but 
only replied: “Must be a poor 
lot of Democrats.” When he re- 
turned and told one of the faithful 
that he had only taken nine sub- 
scriptions on the trip it was Yohe’s 
turn to laugh. 

An accident which occurred while 
Ridge was yet with the Marysville 
Democrat, is still fresh in my mem- 
ory. At the supper table in the old 
Haun House, “Smoky Bill,” one of 
the California stage company’s fa- 
vorite drivers, “unraveled” a start- 
ling yarn which he vouched had 
just been handed down to him by 
Hank Monk, the veteran “whip” 
who acquired fame for having land- 
ed Horace Greeley at Hangtown 
“on time.” A Democrat reporter at 
the table inhaled the “live item,” 
and in due time passed it in with 
splendid embellishment. Next day, 
when it was learned that the story 
was the baldest kind of canard, the 
atmosphere in the Democrat’s sanc- 
tum was redolent with the flavor ot 
volcanic profanity. “Smoky” took 
good care to evade the wrathy edi- 
tor, for Ridge had shouldered all 
responsibility and threatened swift 
and sure punishment for the pre- 
varicator. And the driver fully be- 
lieved he would keep his word. 





An instance of his relentless 
manner, vouched for by the Shasta 
Courier long after Conmy’s retiracy 
from the paper, is readable at this 
late date. Conmy, while editor of 
the Courier, had incidentally re- 
ferred to Ridge, then editor of the 
Trinity National, as the “Cayuse” 
editor. Time came when the Trin- 
ity editor crossed the mountains 
and tarried in Shasta for a short 
season. It was in Andy Cusick’s 
saloon that the two mountain edi- 
tors, with mutual friends, met to 
establish more cordial relations. 
Just at the moment when suspense 
was most inopportune, Ridge ap- 
proached Conmy, quietly, but with 
all the hatred he could have felt for 
a member of the Ross party in the 
native home beaming in his eye. 
“You called me a ‘Cayuse,’ did you, 
you blankety blanked little  red- 
headed blankety blank!” said Ridge. 
Conmy was small in stature, Irish, 
and full of fight, but the Trinity 
giant overmatched him. Ridge 
reached out, and with one hand 
dipped Conmy’s nose into the top 
of his glass, then bathed his either 
cheek in the fluid that had escaped 
from it to the surface of the bar. 
So the affront was settled in Ridge’s 
usual way, for he was a man of 
wonderful strength. He could fight 
and write, and the pen and the 
sword—or rather the bowie-knife— 
were instruments he used _ with 
equal facility. He used to relate 
that after slaying the allotted num- 
ber of the Ross party in his native 
Nation, to avenge his father’s mur- 
der, he foreswore the carrying or 
use of firearms. Familiar as he had 
been with tragic death-scenes, he 
claimed to be unalterably opposed 
to the so-called code of honor. 

The ‘kind-hearted and_ genial, 
though fearless  poet-editor,  re- 
sponded to the Reaper’s summons 
many years ago. The writer has 
recently learned that two daughters 
survive him and are now living in 
Grass Valley, Nevada County. 
They are Mrs. Archie Nevins, a 
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widow, and Mrs. Frank G. Beatty, 
whose husband is in the service of 
the Grass Valley Railroad Com- 
pany. 

(For the very truthful portrait of 
the gifted pioneer editor which ac- 
companies this article, the biogra- 
pher is indebted to the earnest effort 
of S. D. Brastow, superintendent ‘of 
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the Wells, Fargo & Co. Express, 
and to the courtesy of Mr. W. E. 
Carpenter, agent of that company 
at Marysville, for a book of “Poems 
by John R. Ridge’ (the property 
of Mr. Ellis, of that city), published 
in 1868 by Henry Payot & Co., San 
Francisco, from which the lifelike 
picture is obtained.) 
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THE BEES GOT BUSY 
A Kentucky Idyl 





BY CORDIA GREER PETRIE AND LEIGH GORDON 


NGELINE entered without 
the formality of knocking, 
confiscated the most comfort- 

able chair in the room, and edged it 
over to the open window. She wore 
in lieu of the familiar splint sun- 
bonnet, common to her class, a 
fearful and wonderful effect in mil- 
linery, evidently her own _handi- 
work; a green shirt-waist, which, 
with a breezy freedom characteris- 
tic of its wearer, escaped the tram- 
mels of a tarnished gilt belt; and 
a plaid skirt much too short for her 
—the whole a grotesque travesty 
upon the prevailing mode. My brief 
acquaintance with this quaintest of 
characters had taught me that she 
scorned futile amenities, so after a 
word of greeting, I sat silent, wait- 
ing for her to take up her parable. 
Monologue is Angeline’s long suit. 

“You orter ’a went to the buryin’ 
yistiddy,” she presently observed. 
“Everybody wuz thar—frum Jedge 
Boles and them Glasgow folks that 
air a-visitin’ him down ter them 
low-flung Neagleses. Might a-know- 
ed they’d ’a been thar, though, frr 
they never miss nuthin’—not ef they 
haf ter git up outer a sick bed ter 
go! Well, I fer one don’t blame 
‘em. Ef thar’s one thing on ’arth 
I just nate-chully dote on it’s a fust- 


GILTNER 


class funeral! Some folks sets store 
by pertracted meetin’s, some by per- 
litercal speakin’s, and yit others by 
barbycues and log-rollin’s—but ter 
my mind a buryin’ heads ’em all! 
It’s sich a master good place ter 
meet up with all your old friends 
and erquaintances and git and give 
pints on style. 

“I had a bran new kermony one 
ot them women that visited Mis’ 
Boles last summer give me, and I 
had jest been eachin’ to wear it, so 
when Mote Batts tuck down and 
died with this here new ailment 
that’s goin’ the rounds—appender- 
seatus, I think they call it, it looked 
plum like the hand of proverdence. 
‘It’s a ill wind that blows nobody 
good,’ as the sayin’ is, and it jest 
did me good to think how some folks 
‘ud be spited when I ’peared ermong 
"em in all the glory of that ’ar fig- 
gered pink kermony. I knowed 
thar’d be a big crowd on ercount of 
Mote’s promernence, he bein’ the 
champion wrastler and fur-spitter 
of Barren County, besides havin’ 
figgured in several cuttin’ scrapes 
and servin’ a term at Frankford fur 
runnin’ a still. 

“Bear Waller had been awful dull 
and skeerce of amusements all sum- 
mer, and I wuz plum wore out with 
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stayin’ at home, and now I didn’t 
"low ter be knocked outer goin’ ter 
that funeral jest bekase Mote and 
Lum warn’t on good terms. Lum 
warn’t in errer nohow, fur Mote 
had brung the trouble on hisself. It 
happened this-er way. Erlong last 
fall thar wuz considerable mast, and 
Mote turned his old sow and her 
six pigs out in the woods back of 
our house. One of the pigs strayed 
off frum its mammy and come down 
ter our place, and it wuz sich a little, 
bitty, pore, mangy-lookin’ critter 
that the minnit Lum seed it, he wuz 
so moved by compassion that he 
tuck the pore little thing and put it 
up in a pen back in that ’ar sasser- 
fris thicket—and then sot in to cyore 
it. He grez it all over with render- 
ins and coal ile and give it a good 
dost of blue stone, and you never 
seed a thing come out so in all your 
born days! You could might nigh 
see it grow, and Lum shore put the 
feed to it too! He even jepperdized 
his life by visitin’ the neighbors’ 
corn fields at night to keep that ’ar 
shoat frum goin’ hungry. But la! 
Some folks ain t much fer appreshy- 
ation! Erbout the time Lum had 
got that pig weighin’ erbout a hun- 
dred, here comes Mote, nosin’ er- 
bout our premmyses unbeknownst 
to us, and when he seed and recker- 
nized that ‘ar gilt he had the asshor- 
ance to want Lum ter give it up! 
The very idy! And atter Lum had 
worked so hard with it too—even 
losin’ sleep ter keep it in corn! They 
had a considerbul argyment over 
it, en durin’ which Lum lost a front 
tooth and got one eye shet—ter say 
nothin’ of gettin’ the derby Jedge 
Boles give him stove in. Even then 
Mote wouldn’t drap it, but ‘lowed 
he’d put the law to Lum ef he didn’t 
turn that gilt over and that afore 
sundown, too! At that, Lum ‘lowed 
that ruther than have any trouble 
cver it, he could take his shoat and 
be dad burned! Of course it warn’t 
fair, but whar’s a body ter git jes- 
tice in this old, sin-cursed world? 
“Well, as I wuz sayin’, I couldn’t 


let Lum’s troubles pervent me frum 
takin’ in that buryin’—not ef he lost 
a whole set of teeth, let alone one, 
so I told him he could jest mind the 
shack, fur I wuz shorely gwine. 
Not only that, but I “lowed ter take 
my new accordyin erlong—th’ one 
I had jest-bought off Skeers, Roe- 
buck & Co. fur $1.67. I wanted ter 
show Betty Button and that vocal 
culshur class of hern what Angeline 
Keaton knowed erbout funeral mu- 
sic. While I wuz gittin’ ready Lum 
stood lookin’ outer the winder, and 
when he seed the crowd getherin’ 
over at Mote’s, he ‘lowed thar 
warn’t no use in holdin’ a gredge 
agin the dead and say he believed 
he’d go too. 

“Soon’s I stepped merjestically 
inter the room where Mote wuz 
layin’, I spied that taller faced But- 
ton gal. More’n that she helt in her 
hand a batch of them notes of hers, 
and wuz singin’ in her little high- 
pitched, quivery voice somethin’ 
erbout ‘One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought’—er some sich foolishness. 
But Law! I didn’t let a little thing 
like that dant me, but jest bided my 
time, and soon as there wuz a lull, 
I give Lum and Jeems Henry the 
wink, and then simultany-usly we 
sot in on ‘Pass Me Not, O Gentle 
Savior’—me accompanyin’ it on that 
‘ar accordyin. The way I did play 
it wuz a caution! When I wanted 
ter give extry force and expression, 
I pulled the bellus out as fur as 
it would go, and let it back quiv- 
ery-like. I could see at a glance 
I had made a hit with Jedge Boles 
and them Glasgow folks, fur they 
never tuck their eyes off me. I ain’t 
sayin’ it in brag, goodness knows, 
fer boastin’ ain’t in my line, but I 
am sartinly a master hand on the 
accordyin—it‘s a sight ter the world 
ter hear me play and sing ‘Mary to 
the Savior’s Tomb’—but I forebore 
ter play that as I wanted only er- 
propriate tunes. In fact, I never 
seed but one muserkil instrument 
that danted me, and that wuz a 
tambor-rin, which ter save me I 
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never could git anything simerler 
ter a tune outer. 

“Afore the ordiance recovered 
frum the erfects of the fust piece I 
sot in on ‘Whar is My Boy To- 
night,” and follered it up with 
‘Turned Away from the Beautiful 
Gates’—sech a erpropriate melerdy. 
Cinthy Strunk that lives down to 
the norrers, sent me the ballit, and 
never havin’ heerd the music I sung 
it to the tune of ‘Thar’ll be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town To-night.’ 
Well, sir, it jest took that ordiance 
by storm. You never seed a crowd 
so imprest. One of them Glasgow 
gals was lead out in hysterics, and 


Jedge Boles wuz so evercome that. 


I thought he’d take a fit. Afore I 
had finished the ninth verse they 
wuz so erfected they had ter git up 
and git out in the air! That is, all 
but Mote’s wife, who still set by the 
coffin a-pertendin’ she wuz cryin’. | 
sensed that it wuz tears of joy, fur 
everybody knows Mote wuz a piece, 
and I bet she’s got scars on_ her 
back yet that he put thar. Then at 
her request I histed the tune “Thar’s 
Sunshine in My Soul To-day,” and 
she jined in and helped us sing it 
with a vim. After we’d finished 
and the crowd filed back, Mote’s 
brother riz and read a Sam, and 
then atter announcing that the de- 
ceast’s funeral would be preached 
the third Sunday of the incomin’ 
month at old Gilead church, he 
‘lowed the pall-bearers could now 
come forrid and take charge of the 
remains. Mote weighed nigh onter 
three hundred and it wuz powerful 
hot, and volunteers fur the honor 
wuz skeerce. After considerbul dif- 
ferculty five men wuz obtained, an’ 
as one wuz still lackin’ Lum stepped 
up and ‘lowed it would give him 
pleasure ter effisherate at interrin’ 
his neighbor. There ain't nothin’ 
short erbout Lum, especially at a 
big getherin’, and I couldn’t help a- 
feelin’ proud as he led off the per- 
cession, his beegum set jantily on 
his head, his boots fairly glitterin’ 
in front 1rum the shine he’d give ‘em 


before settin’ out, though they wuz 
ruther rusty erbout the heels—and 
his linen duster and cellerloid collar 
givin’ him the distinguished ap- 
pearance of a Sennerter or travelin’ 
salesman. Lum ain’t much fur 
shiftyness, I'll "low, but when it 
comes ter looks he’s pintedly hard 
ter beat! That he is! That’s one 
reason I kin sorter put up with his 
triflingness, fur it ain’t ter be ex- 
pected that all the graces kin be 
found in one hull, as the sayin’ is. 
The Batts graveyard wuz a good 
piece frum the house, and the path 
led through a thicket of briars and 
cuckle-burrs. Nothin’ danted, Lum 
blazed the way, holdin’ his head 
high, with the tail of his duster 
floatin’ out behind him. He wuz 
steppin’ proudly erlong, as wuz fit- 
ten fer a man occupyin’ so promer- 
nent a place in a funeral percession, 
when all at onct he give a blood- 
curdling yell that could have been 
heard clean to Huffman’s mill! He 
follored it up by letting go all holts 
and jumpin’ six feet in the air, bel- 
lerin’ like all persest. If you'll be- 
lieve me, that ornery critter had 
stepped kerplump inter a bumble- 
bees’ nest and the bees wuz makin’ 
it warm fer him, I kin tell you! It 
was a caution to see the way he fit 
‘em, hittin’ out right and left fore 
and aft—a-tryin’ his best to git shet 
of the pisky critter. Thar wuz a 
plum swarm of ’em, and they wuz 
as energetic and perseverin’ a gang 
of bumble-bees as you’d wanter see. 
They sot in on them six pall-bearers, 
jest swarmin’ round ’em like flies 
eround a bung-hole in a merlasses 
bar’l, dabbin’ first one, then another, 
irrespective of persons or places— 
till at last the whole gang jest drapt 
that corpse and lit out in a run 
towards the creek, yellin’ like Ker- 
manshy Injuns as they went. And 
Lum was in the lead. It wuz a sight 
for shore, and I wuz so tickled that 
I jest sot down on a stump and 
laffed till I. had ter hold my sides. 
“Then all at onct I felt somethin’ 
like a coal of fire, only hotter, dab 
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me right up under that pink shift— 
and then I got busy, I| kin tell you! 
I hated ter do it, and I quailed at 
what Lum would say, but law! 
when a bumble-bee is after you, “it 
ain’t no time for cerrymony nor con- 
venshunalerties. Afore it had time 
ter come ergin, | began sheddin’— 
and thar’s one good thing erbout a 


kermony, it ain’t hard ter git out of! 

“Jest as I anticerpated, Lum tuck 
it awful to heart and ‘lowed my in- 
formalerty ‘ud cause talk—men is 
so curious! But I got the best of 
the argyment, as I ginerally do, an’ 
Lum’s up home rubbin’ arniky on 
his joints now. Men air curious, 
sartin. 
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A ROMANCE OF GOLD 





BY WILLIAM S. RICE 


EW persons are aware of the 
last resting place of General 
John A. Sutter, the great pio- 
neer of “the days of old, the days of 
gold, the days of ’49,” in California. 
Fewer, perhaps, know of the curious 
combination of circumstances which 
led him to adopt as his home the 
quiet Pennsylvania town, where 
were enacted the final scenes in the 
dramatic life of the rugged Califor- 
nian buffeted by misfortune and a 
nation’s ingratitude. 
After his reverses in California, 
with details of which every student 


of history is familiar, General Sut- 
ter, on whose ranch gold was first 
discovered by a worthless workman 
named Marshall while digging a 
mill race on his employer’s estate, 
came East and made application 
to Congress for a claim to the gold 
discovered upon his property, which 
owing to the dishonesty of Marshall, 
had been quickly grabbed up by 
squatters. 

His reasons for selecting Lititz as 
his home were because of the peace- 
ful life of the community and of 
the educational advantages offered 
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by the Moravian Linden Hall Semi- 
nary, where were being educated his 
two grand-daughters; moreover, the 
Lititz Springs were recommended 


to him as a panacea tor rheumatism, - 


with which he was at various times 
a great sutterer, so that, after spend- 
ing a summer at this once famous 
watering place he decided to adopt 
it as his home. The peaceful hte 
cf a pastoral community appealea 
strongly to the rugged old pioneer 
worn with misfortune and the hard- 
ships of life on the frontier. 

‘Lhe General was originally a Lu- 
theran, and in his later years was 
not connected with any church, but 
his kindly ways and open nanded 
hospitality, a strong characteristic 
of the Californian of to-day, en- 
deared him to his Moravian neigh- 
bors, by whom he was regarded as 
one of their foremost citizens. 

These peace-loving, simple-heari- 
ed friends were greatly shocked one 
day when news reached the quiet 
uttle Moravian town that the Gen- 
eral had died very suddenly while 
on a visit to the national capital. 
This sad event took place in June, 
1880, just after Congress had ad- 
journed without granting his peti- 
tion. His claim had been passed 
by the committee of the House and 
was in the Senate on its final pas- 
sage when one Senator, over-zealous 
in his appeal for Sutter, insisted on 
delivering such a _ long harangue 
that the Senators grew weary and 
somebody made a motion to ad- 
journ. It was carried, and the bill 
was not reached again that session. 
Congress adjourned without grant- 
ing his petition. This was more 
than the old General could bear. 
The end came suddenly and quickly. 
His friends all claim that he died 
of a broken heart. 

The General always admired the 
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quaint customs of the Moravians 
in the burial of their dead—the bod- 
ies of rich and poor placed side by 
side, with only a simple flat slap 
laid upon a low mound, thus verify- 
ing the old adage, ‘Death levels all, 
both great and small.” His sympa- 
thetic neighbors in whose ‘hearts he 
had so endeared himself, made an 
exception in his case, and buried 
him with their sect im the ceme- 
tery connected with the Moravian 
church. 

This quaint little God’s acre lies 
on a plot of rising ground south of 
the church. The Sucter vault stands 
apart trom the other graves and con- 
sists of a simple marvwle slab resting 
upon a granite base, the whole en- 
closed by a granite coping. The in- 
scription upon it consists of the 
Sutter coat-of-arms—an eagle and 
shield—and the following: 


GEN. JOHN A. SUTTER 


Born February 28th, 1803 
at Kandern, Baden. 
Died June 18th, 1880, 
at Washington, D. C. 
Requiescat in Pacem. 


ANNA SUTTER, 


Born September 15th, 1805. 
in Switzerland. 
Died January 19th, 1881, 
at Lititz. 


If Sutter’s life was and 


rough 
filled with disappointments, his last 
resting place is quiet and peaceful 


beyond belief. Age has lent its 
softening touch about his tomb, 
rows of maples, cedars and _ pines 
wave their swaying branches over 
the simple slab so typical of the 
unpretentious man whose name it 
commemorates, after the simple 
manner of the Moravians. 





THE DRAGON BOAT FESTIVAL IN CHINA 
The Quaint Annual Regatta of the “Middle Kingdom” 





BY CHARLES E. LORRIMER 
Special Correspondent of the Overland Monthly in Manchuria. 


CHINESE is inclined to take 

his pleasures not sadly, but 

seldom, with a fine philoso- 
phy which has taught him the prac- 
tical application of the proverb 
about “Enough being as good as a 
feast.” Twice or three times a year 
he locks away his cash box, which 
is his little tin god, lays by his aba- 
cus, and draws a curtain before his 
every-day life, with its central idea 
revolving around the very simple 
problem of how to make two plus 
two equal three, when he owes to 
his neighbor;and two plus two equal 
five when his neighbor owes to him. 
The struggle for existence in China, 
with her millions of mouths to feed, 
is so keen that it has developed an 
abnormal love of money which the 
pressing need of generations will 
not allow easily, or often, to be for- 
gotten. 

Yet once and awhile the Chinese 
go a-pleasuring, and then, be- 
cause of their long-pent-up enthusi- 
asms, it is with a complete abandon 
and childish enjoyment. The great- 
est occasion for holiday making is 
the day of the Dragon Boat festival, 
the Annual Regatta, counted by the 
native calendar to be on the fifth 
day of the fifth moon, according to 
our reckoning, on or about the 18th 
of June, though the feast does not 
begin abruptly on that date, but 
climbs gradually in several days up 
to its fullest height. 

The origin of the Festival is half 
history, half myth. It is held in 
memory of one Wat Yuen, a Min- 
ister of State who lived about 500 
B. C. The perspective of the long 
avenue of ages has set off his good 
qualities, personal and political, un- 
til he is now little less than a saint. 
The vices of his Master, a profli- 


gate Prince of Cho, whose kingdom 
extended over nearly as much terri- 
tory as the New England States, and 
therefore gave him ample scope for 
mischief and neglect, threw his vir- 
tues into bright relief. Wat Yuen 
loved the people with an unselfish 
affection. The classical writers tes- 
tify to it. So does his own long- 
winded treatise on the “Dissipation 
of Sorrows,” composed for the bene- 
fit of the oppressed. But in the form 
of an epic poem, it defeated its own 
ends by causing generations of Chi- 
nese youths, who toilsomely learn 
the national poems by heart, to re- 
gard Sorrows as preferable to their 
dissipation. Unluckily, the master- 
piece only provoked his Sovereign’s 
ingratitude, and the reward of his 
zeal was degradation and dismissal. 

Unable to endure the “stings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,” 
Wat Yuen flung himself into the 
river Mek-lo. Some fishermen close 
by rowed hurriedly to the spot 
where he disappeared, and the alarm 
being given, the people all along the 
banks of the river followed their ex- 
ample and launched boats, each of 
whose crews strained every nerve 
in loving rivalry to recover the body 
and save it from desecration by the 
fishes and other marine monsters 
conjured up in legions by their im- 
aginations. This first search in 500 
B. C. gave rise to the Dragon Festi- 
val, that is, a symbolical repetition, 
continued down the centuries with 
a persistency speaking well for the 
future of the nation. 

Each year crowds of people make 
a pilgrimage to the place Wat Yuen 
committed suicide, carrying with 
them offerings of rice tied up in 
bamboo leaves as sacrifices to the 
spirit of the dead hero. 
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The Dragon Boat Festival in China. 


The actual day of the Dragon 
Boat races, an enormous crowd col- 
lects on the banks of every river 
and stream over the Empire from 
Peking to Canton, though in large 
cities like Shanghai the festival is 
at its best. 

The river scenes in China have a 
well-deserved reputation. They are 
the most picturesque in the world. 
Half of the population of the larger 
towns is amphibious, and in Shang- 
hai harbor it would be easy to go 
for a six mile walk on the Yellow 
River by stepping from one slipper- 
shaped sampan to another. Higher 
up in the deeper water thousands 
of the big junks lie moored, curious- 
ly painted like great, gaudy fish 
with bulging eyes. 

“No got eye, no can see, no can 
see, no can walkee,” says the practi- 
cal, river-bred Chinese, in his pid- 
gin-English jargon picked from the 
scum of the sea. In among these 
solid fields of junks, down narrow 
passages left for exits and entrances, 
the Dragon-boat races take place. 

The boats, like wonderful mythi- 
cal monsters, appear actually to 
swim, so low are they in the water. 
The sides are cunningly rounded 
and painted like the traditional 
dragon. Their length depends upon 
the wealth of the guild or commun- 
ity who enters them in the Regatta. 
The silver-workers, for instance 
(being rich) would launch a mon- 
stér one hundred feet long; smaller 
companies are content with boats 
fifty feet long, less heavily gilt. Still 
others are twenty feet in length, 
simply painted in heavy blues and 
reds. 

But a really fine specimen is a 
true work of art. The prow, like 
the prow of some old Viking’s ship, 
is gracefully curved up in a swan- 
like neck to a head that, by candle- 
light, would be terrifying. Long, 
quivering brass wire whiskers trem- 
ble out over the water. The eyes 
are painted red, and by an ingenious- 
ly concealed fire, smoke pours out 
of the gaping, long-toothed mouth. 








The sides taper gracefully back to 
a truly life-like tail, which floats 
with a gentle, swirling motion be- 
hind, and acts as the rudder of the 


Vragon boats forming in line for the procession. 
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boat, as well as the conclusion of the 
dragon. The launching of such a 
masterpiece, which takes place two 
weeks before the festival, is a most 
exciting and important event, cele- 
brated by a great banquet of the 
entire proud clan to which it be- 
longs. 

In the center of each Dragon-boat 
stands a man with a drum, and he 
beats time for the rowers, of which 
there are often as many as ninety, 
seated two by two. The drum-major 
is like the orchestral conductor or 
the stroke ore of a ’varsity crew. Ac- 
cording as he taps quick or slow, 
the oars keep time with him, scur- 
rying to pass a rival, slowing for a 
sharp corner. Gongs are placed 
near him to frighten away evil, prey- 
ing spirits and procure peace for 
the soul of Wat Yuen. Right in 
the bow, and trailing almost into 
the water, is a green branch 
called Low-yow-yup, and under its 
shadow stands a man throwing his 
arms about as if casting rice upon 
the water to appease all devils, and 
apparently also stationed as a look- 
out for the body of the sanctified 
hero. Scattered down the length 
of the boat are numerous Wan-Sui- 
San, or Ceremonial Umbrellas of 
red satin elaborately embroidered. 
These are either the gifts of rich 
men or especial extravagances on the 
part of the guild, but in either case 
regarded as great treasures and 
luck. dispensers. 

As the boats pass between the 
rows of junks, gay with flags and 
red cloth streamers, they are greet- 
ed by a perfect salvo of fire crackers, 
Without noise a Chinese holiday 


would be as salt that had lost its 


savor. Great crowds swarm on 
junks and sampans, which seem to 
he literally as many as the sands of 
the sea. And just where one would 
look for dirt, cleanliness strikes the 
eye. Though most of the boat peo- 
ple are so poor that they can bare- 
ly afford to lay aside a few cash, 
every family has some sign of 
merry-making, a growing plant at 
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the bow or a few flowers in the 
hair of its women. The sombre, al- 
most sad, coloring of every-day is 
relieved by holiday touches— 


A prize dragon boat, 














The Dragon Boat Festival 


splashes of red or green. It is the 
one festival of the year when the 
women of the people walk about 
freely. 

The Dragon Feast at its best is a 
remarkable scene, a picture full of 
the blaze and breadth of life. Not 
even the singing girls of India are 
as picturesque as the questionable 
beauties who totter from boat to 
boat on their little “golden lillies” 
(such is the poetical name for their 
distorted feet) all tricked out in 
satins and brocades. Their head- 
dresses—queer half-moon caps— 
are literally one mass of pearl. Very 
rich women wear a row of diamonds 
framing the face, or one big diamond 
set in among the glistening pearls. 
Their pearl rings and bracelets are 
priceless—and yet they walk quite 
freely among the holiday crowd 
where, though no police are present, 
pick-pockets and thieves are un- 
known. The babies, solemn-eyed, 
take a dignified view of the proceed- 
ings at the end of a tether of rope, a 
method which boat life has accus- 
tomed them—the busy mothers ty- 
ing them safely in order that, if they 
fall into the current, they may be 
easily fished out. 

A favorite view-point for the 
races is a perch on the top of those 
huge rafts so characteristic of Chi- 
nese junks. To save space, this por- 
tion of the cargo is tied on to the 
cuter sides of the big grain and rice 
ships. And so there is all the more 
room for the family, which over- 
flows on to the flat platform. 

The din arising from every variety 
of gong and fire-cracker is deafen- 
ing from ten o’clock in the morning 
until four in the afternoon. All 
through the races the rowers shout 
wildly, their partisans answer, and 
pandemonium is the result. Every 
coolie in the crowd stakes his few 
cash on his favorite dragon. The 
national passion for gambling finds 
a congenial outlet, and the usually 
placid Chinese go almost mad with 
excitement and enthusiasm. Every 
restraint is thrown to the winds: a 


ro 





in China. 





wild fervor enters into the crowd, 
with the result that fatal accidents 
too often occur. 

The Dragon boats, more quaint 


There are sixteen to twenty-four garsmen .o eavh boat. 
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than sea-worthy, capsize easily, and 
are sometimes swamped, when fol- 
lows a war of words not always 
found in dictionaries. The call for 
help is sounded by the hard, strident 
roar of a horn, which tears the air— 
but in the narrow channels assist- 
ance is difficult. Fights between dif- 
ferent clans are not at all unusual, 
growing out of some difference of 
opinion about a foul. The crews 
often enough provide for such an oc- 
currence beforehand, as they are 
convoyed by flat rafts carrying 
stones and other weapons. 

The winning crews receive very 
valuable prizes. Later in the day 
they hold an impromptu reception 
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on the banks or on the biggest junk, 
where some rich merchant provides 
a gorgeous feast and unlimited wine 
—which, as must be expected of an 
abstemious people when excited, 
the Chinese drink in most unsteady- 
ing quantities. In the evening the 
women go back to their seclusion 
until the next Dragon Festival shall 
come round again; the men meet at 
great dinners given in the fashion- 
able tea houses by all the Guilds, 
and gamble away the night, pledg- 
ing each other in hot wine—and 
blessing the memory of Wat Yuen 
who has provided such an excellent 
excuse for a holiday. 





THE 


NATIONAL POLITICS GAME 





BY HENRY BAILEY SARGEANT 


T would be necessary to go back 
to the time of James Monroe, 
who lacked only one vote of an 

unanimous election to the Presi- 
dency, because a Presidential elec- 
tor thought that honor should be re- 
served exclusively for Washington, 
to find an epoch in our history in 
which there were as few differences 
between the two great political par- 
ties of the country as there are to- 
day. Both parties declare the tar- 
iff needs supervision, but neither 
can point out the schedules to be 
revised; both believe in economy, 
but neither attempt seriously to 
economize, and we have reached 
very nearly a two billion dollar Con- 
gress without any serious criticism 
from either Republican or Demo- 
cratic leaders. Senator Hoar makes 
Democratic speeches but casts Re- 
publican votes; and a dozen of his 
Democratic colleagues imitate his 
example. The negro question is 
purely local in the South; the North 
neither cares nor proposes to bother 





itself seriously about the subject 
of negro suffrage and its suppres- 
sion. 

Mr. Bryan’s Credo is further re- 
moved from Mr. Cleveland’s than 
is that of the ex-President from the 
faith of the present occupant of the 
White House; Senator Gorman de- 
feats his chances of a Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency by 
opposing the Panama plans of a Re- 
publican President; and the Demo- 
cracy, in despair of being able to 
find out what it believes, seriously 
contemplates placing at the head of 
its ticket a political eunuch; while 
the Republicans declare that the 
nomination of Roosevelt is all the 
platform they need. Indeed, it is 
claimed by all Republicans, and by 
many Democrats, that Roosevelt IS 
the issue. But is that idea correct? 
Is it true that there is no political 
issue in the United States except 
the approval or disapproval of one 
man’s acts? 

It will often strike the student of 
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history as singular that men—pub- 
lic men—men whose life is devoted 
to watching public movements and 
the trend of popular impulse, so of- 
ten seem blind to what is going on 
around them; and to the evident ten- 
dencies of the times. Politicians 
are often the last people in the com- 
munity to recognize that times have 
changed, and that a new order of 
thought and ideas has arisen. 
That is exactly the condition of 
matters politically to-day. Because 
to a large extent parties have ceased 
to be rivals on many public issues; 
because one party does not embrace 
all men who think alike, and does 


not find itself opposed by all men- 


who think differently grouped un- 
der the banner of another political 
organization, it does not follow that 
as a matter of fact the deepest and 
most profound interest is not taken 
in certain political theories; and 


that the people of the country are 
not really divided into two politi- 


cal camps; even though they be 
not denominated Republican and 
Democratic. 

As a matter of fact, never since 
the Civil War has there been a 
deeper interest taken by the masses 
in politics ; never have the lines been 
more sharply drawn; never has 
there been more bitterness and ha- 
tred between the two political camps 
than there is in the country to-day. 

The issue, however, is not the 
tariff, nor Imperialism, nor the 
money question; it is socialistic, 
rather than financial or commercial; 
it is a question of classes, rather 
than of policy; of home affairs 
rather than foreign interests. 

On one side are the conservative 
elements, the business men, the 
farmers, the merchants, the em- 
ployers; on the other the wage- 
earners, the theorists, the socialists, 
the trade-unions, the men who 
would supplant employers and capi- 
tal by the State; who demand “the 
closed shop,” who represent to-day 
tight here in these United States 
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what Voltaire and Rousseau and 
Marat and Robespierre represented 
in France in the latter half of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

On the one hand you have conser- 
vatism; on the other radicalism; 
one group or party believes in pro- 
gress based on the past; the other 
in a revolution—not necessarily in 
blood and the guillotine—but politi- 
cally and socially. 

For years, this radical element has 
been growing up in the United 
States. It showed its first life with 
Weaver under Greenbackism; it 
was in evidence again under the 
banner of Populism; it was much 
more in evidence when Bryan was 
nominated eight years ago; and now 
it is so plain, so universal, that even 
a blind politician should be able to 
discern the fact that its supremacy 
is the real political issue in this 
country to-day. 

Just as the French courtiers ridi- 
culed and laughed at popular unrest 
under Louis XV., so capital and 
money have ridiculed it to-day; and 
yet it has grown, and is growing 
now, as it grew a century and a half 
ago, and can no more be safely ig- 
nored to-day than then. It has its 
leaders to-day as always; not the 
men who apparently are at the head 
of the movement—they are but the 
hand of Esau; the voice of Jacob 
are the writers and speakers and 
thinkers who for a variety of rea- 
sons are encouraging the spirit of 
unrest and preaching the Gospel of 
discontent. 

Undoubtedly the chief factor at 
present in this movement in this 
country is what, for want of a bet- 
ter term, may be denominated the 
Hearst influence. Hearst is simply 
the medium through which the men 
of brains and ability reach the 
masses. It is not his brain which 
conceives, any more than it is his 
hand which writes the inflammatory 
articles which his papers circulate 
broadcast throughout the land. He 
is but the tool in the hands of far 
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abler men; who are using his 
money to carry out their propagan- 
da and realize their theory. 

Arthur Brisbane, his editorial 
writer, is the Rousseau of the move- 
ment. A brilliant, brainy man, who 
spent five years of his youth in Eu- 
rope absorbing socialism, not en- 
tirely untinctured with anarchy, in 
Germany and France. He returned 
to this country, and finally, after 
ten or fifteen years’ experience in 
newspaper work in New York, be- 
came Hearst’s writer, his thinker 
and intellectual manager. Of course 
there are other promoters of the 
cause; Bryan, not realizing fully 
whitherward he is trending, is do- 
ing much to help spread the ideas 
which Brisbane conceives. The 
Southerners are an element who, 
in their hatred of the negro, are 
blind to everything else—lend their 
help to a movement which they 
would be first to condemn if they 
saw what it really meant; but who 
fancy they are only fighting the Re- 
publican party and opposing its pol- 
itics. There are the labor leaders 
and their followers, the only ones 
who are really in earnest in the 
movement, who care nothing for 
the means employed provided the 
ends accomplished are what they 
hope for. All those elements are 
tapidly gathering together, and 
sooner or later will be assembled 
under one banner. 

Naturally opposed to them are 
the conservative forces of the coun- 
try, though as yet they do not seem 
to realize that fact; because they 
talk of dividing their strength by 
nominating two candidates, leav- 
ing their opponents to concentrate 
on one. It is the wealthy classes, 
commonly denominated the Wall 
street element, who are largely re- 
sponsible for the success and growth 
of the socialistic propaganda; just 
as the French aristocrats were really 
responsible for the Revolution, 
which destroyed them. Conditions 
are different to-day from what they 
were in France under the Louises. 
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There the masses were ignorant and 
could not read, and socialism and 
the spirit of revolution dripped down 
from the classes above to the masses 
below. To-day social movements 
originate among the masses and pass 
from them to the classes; but the 
behavior of the American million- 
aires has been as unwise as over- 
bearing, and utterly foolish as was 
that of the Eighteenth Century 
French aristocrats. They have 
taught the doctrine of dishonesty, 
with their shipbuilding and their 
steel trusts, and their enormous 
over-capitalization of corporations. 
They have set the example of sel- 
fishness and bigotry, which the 
masses are now adopting. By their 
policy of sweat shops and injustice 
to their employees they have en- 
couraged sentiments of hatred for 
wealth and power. By their arro- 
gance, their vulgar, ostentatious dis- 
plays, and above all by their meth- 
ods of doing politics. By corrupting 
public men, by buying legislatures, 
by corrupting controlling conven- 
tions they have taught the masses 
to despise patriotism and to trample 
under foot public probity and re- 
spect for Government and law. As 
they have sown so shall they reap; 
the great mass of their fellow citi- 
zens, however, are only interesfed 
in not being the caught in the politi- 
cal maelstrom or ground to pieces 
between the millstones of unlimited 
wealth and irresponsible socialism. 

Rooseveltism is the issue this 
year. Not as representing the Re- 
publican doctrine of protection, the 
Panama Canal policy or so-called 
Imperialism, but as standing for the 
conservative forces of the nation in 
opposition to the radicals. Hearst- 
ism is the other issue. Possibly 
Hearst may be nominated; possibly 
no candidate will exactly represent 
that element; but nevertheless the 
principles it demands are an issue, 
in fact the only issue, in the cam- 
paign. 

The ultra-conservative element, 
with inexplicable folly, talk of 
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nominating a man who at most can 
only divide the conservative forces 
and who, if he represents anything, 
is the exponent of nothing but un- 
limited wealth and uncontrolled cap- 
ital and corporate power. Strange 
that he should be seeking the same 
party nomination as Hearst. But it 
is impossible that men as opposite 
as Hearst and Cleveland can long 
pretend to belong to the same party, 
and this year’s campaign will prob- 
ably separate them for all time to 
come. 

The old issues are dead—as dead 
as slavery. Even in the South they 
no longer exist. The men who 
fought the Civil War on the South- 
ern side, who prided themselves on 
belonging to the first families of 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, 
have nearly all passed away; and 
the places of the Hamptons and the 
Stevens and the Whytes are occu- 
pied by the Tillmans, the Moneys 
and the Gormans—men with whom 
the old Southern aristocracy had no 


sympathy, and whom they would 
no more have invited to their tables 


or entertained socially than they 
would have entertained “Uncle 
Josh” or “Old Mammy.” The old 
South was an agricultural region, 
and the new South is rapidly becom- 
ing an industrial section. The 
“Crackers” have taken the place of 
the planters; the “Cracker” has 
come to the cities, just as mill hands 
have supplemented the cotton pick- 
ers. Southern hatred of the negro 
to-day is more intense than it was 
before the war, because the whites 
of the South to-day are nearer the 
level of the negro than they were 
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fifty years ago. The old-time South- 
erner never talked or feared negro 
social equality, because it never oc- 
curred to him that social equality 
was possible; but the “Cracker” was 
never much, if anything, above the 
negro socially, and that explains 
why he fears the black man to-day. 
He will play craps with him all day 
and then murder him in the evening, 
as happened recently in Arkansas. 
The old planter would never have 
thought of playing with a negro, and 
therefore felt under no need of kill- 
ing him to show the social super- 
iority of the white race. 

This new element in the South is 
naturally a drift to radicalism. It 
encouraged Populism in the past, 
and the conservative element for 
self-protection will have to join it- 
self to the conservative element in 
the North and West; then will the 
lines be fully drawn all over the 
country between the two camps, 
which have ever been at war since 
history began; the camp of those 
Who Have. (no matter how little it 
may be) and the camp of those Who 
Have Not. 

Undoubtedly, this year there will 
be thousands both South and North, 
but especially South, who will cling 
to old names in the mistaken belief 
that thereby they are helping main- 
tain old principles; but there are 
millions of voters who, wiser than 
Wall street magnates, blinded by 
their hatred of Roosevelt, or South- 
ern aristocrats, blinded by their ha- 
tred of the Yankee, will recognize 
that socialism is the real issue this 
campaign, and regardless of party 
names will vote accordingly. 
































Commander Thomas Stowell Phelps, U. S. 

















A NAVAL OFFICER'S TROUBLES 





BY ARTHUR H, DUTTON, Late Lieutenant U.S: Navy 


INE people out of ten are dis- 
posed to envy the lot of the 
United States naval officer. 

His bed is popularly supposed to be 
one of roses, and “Oh, what fine 
times you officers have!” is a very 
common exclamation from _ the 
mouths of fair ones who happen to 
see the pleasant side of the naval 
officer’s life at some reception on 
shipboard during the occasional vis- 
its to attractive, civilized ports. 

Externally, the life is an attrac- 
tive one. It has its charms, with- 
cut doubt, not the least of which 
are the tenure of office for life, with 
a comfortable retired pay with no 
work when too old or incapacitated ; 
the opportunities for travel in all 
parts of the world, under pleasant 
auspices; the dignity of the profes- 
sion; and certain social privileges 
that the uniform brings. 

The seamy side is more rarely ap- 
preciated by the general public. In 
the first place, the pay is small, ex- 
tremely small, when compared with 
the compensation of men of similar 
expertness, experience and respon- 
sibilities in civil life. A Rear-Ad- 
miral, who is the highest naval offi- 
cer, gets only $7,500 per annum, and 
it is nearly a life-time before this 
exalted grade is reached. An en- 
sign gets from $1,400 to $1,540 per 
annum; a lieutenant’s pay averages 
$2,220 per annum, and one is a lieu- 
tenant many long years before 
reaching the next higher grade, with 
an annual income of something cver 
$3,000. 

A naval officer has no home until 
he is 62 years of age, when he goes 
upon the retired list, and may set- 
tle down permanently for the rest 
of his days. Until reaching thet 
age, he is ordered hither and thither 
all over the face of the world, ‘at the 
caprice of the Navy Department 


and the demands of his duty. He 
may put in a three years’ cruise in 
the South Pacific, then have a cou- 
ple of years on shore duty at Pen- 
sacola, Fla., then go on another 
three years’ cruise to the South At- 
lantic, then another period of shore 
duty in Bremerton, Wash. He never 
knows where he may find himself 
from one year to another. He may 
be attached to a ship destined for 
the European station, and a week 
after reaching the Mediterranean, 
receive orders transferring him from 
that ship to another en route to 
China. He is a nomad from the 
day he enters the navy until he goes 
upon the retired list—or is court- 
martialed and dismissed from the 
service for misconduct. 

Here is another unpleasant fea- 
ture. In addition to obeying all the 
mandates of the moral code observed 
by civilians, the naval officer is 
amenable likewise to the military 
code, which makes high crimes of 
offenses that are at most misde- 
meanors, often ignored, in civil life. 
He is under surveillance all the 
time. “Conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman” may cause 
prompt dismissal. So may neglect 
of duty, even if due to forgetfulness 
or carelessness, which would be 
overlooked, in all probability, in 
civil life. The naval officer must 
be always on his p’s and q’s. He 
lives under the fierce glare of both 
official and social searchlights. 

Without mentioning the hardships 
and dangers of life afloat, even in 
time of peace—for these are rather 
enjoyed by most virile men—there 
are discomforts in the naval officer’s 
life that must be experienced to be 
appreciated at their proper value. 
Among them is the fate of being 
doomed to live for three long years 
on board one ship, with a tiny state- 
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room as the nearest approach to 
home, seeing the same faces every 
day, perhaps with an uncongenial 
lot of messmates. It is not rarely 
that a wardroom mess is gathered 
together for a cruise, most of the 
members of which are at daggers 
drawn with one another for months 
at a time, maybe for the entire 
cruise. Then, again, there is the 
necessity, insufferable to some men, 
of being under the thumb of a long 
line of seniors, or some of whom 
the unlucky junior may have the 
utmost loathing or even contenipt. 
Yet he must be always subordinate, 
always respectful, and confine him- 
self to the formal, official modes of 
redress if tyrannized upon, although 
there are some forms of official tyr- 
anny for which there is no redress, 
and no relief until the conflicting 
officers are ordered apart. 
Reference has been made to the 
low pay of American naval officers. 
In addition, they have expenses not 
incurred by a civilian. Uniforms, 
for instance. An outfit of neces- 
sary uniforms, in moderate amount, 
and only fair quality, costs from 
$750 to $800, exclusive of the linen, 
underwear and other raiment com- 
mon to all gentlemen. It may be 
said here, by the way, that the 
naval officer must have consider- 
ably more linen and underwear than 
the average man, for he is frequently 
denied laundry facilities, but must 
always look neat and well-groomed. 
It may be of interest to describe 
here the long list of uniforms that 
a naval officer must have, that he is 
required to have by the regulations. 
Here they are, with the average 
cost of each: Special full-dress, 
$100; full-dress, $75; dress, $75; 3 
blue blouses, undress, at $30, or a 
total of $90; 2 pair of undress trou- 
sers, $25; boat cape, $30; overcoat, 
$45; 6 white suits, at $8, $48; 
cocked hat, $25; 2 blue caps at $7, 
$14; 2 white caps at $4.50, $9; 
sword and undress belt, $35; full- 
dress belt, $12; epaulettes, $75; 2 
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pairs of shoulder straps at $7.50, 
$15; a dozen pair of white gloves, 
$5; mackintosh, $15; rubber boots 
and sou’wester, $10. 

The prices of these vary some- 
what, according to the amount of 
gold lace, which is expensive, the 
amount thus depending upon the 
officer’s rank. The more rank he 
has the more gold lace and there- 
fore the more expensive the uni- 
form. 

Another thing, the naval officer 
must subsist himself, must “pay his 
own mess-bill,” Many people imag- 
ine that the Government supplies 
the good food found on the ward- 
room and cabin tables of our men- 
of-war. It does nothing of the kind. 
The officers have to dig down into 
their own pockets for it. And not 
enly for their own food and that cf 
their personal guests, but for the 
official guests of the ship, the guests 
of the nation, who must be enter- 
tained on board by the officers, but 
at the latter’s expense, even though 
they do not care a picayune for 
them. Other navies allow an enter- 
taining fund for their officers to use 
in playing the host for official visi- 
tors. The United States navy does 
not. Many is the hard pressed 
American officer who has had to 
deny himself necessaries for his 
own comfort, in order to pay the 
bills for champagne and good viands 
served to visiting notables, both do- 
mestic and foreign. 

As for the glamour of a naval 
officer’s life, it is greatest in youth. 
As a man grows older, it palls upon 
him. He is apt to settle down to 
a hum-drum, time-serving existence 
unless war breaks out to stir his 
blood and make him take more in- 
terest in life. A naval officer, among 
other troubles, is barred from many 
rights of the average American citi- 
zen. He cannot criticise the Gov- 
ernment, nor any public official, 
either American or foreign, with- 
out getting himself into trouble. 


.He loses his independence as soon 
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as he gets his commission. While 
he may vote, he must beware of too 
much “pernicious activity” in poli- 
tics. 

Throughout his career he must 
not only perform his manifest, al- 
lotted duties, but he must be an in- 
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cessant, close student of his profes- 
sion, keeping up not only in what he 
has already learned, but in the con- 
stant new features of naval science, 


than which there is probably none 
more progressive and absorbing. 





THE COLOMBIAN ARMY AND 


NAVY 





BY ARTHUR H, DUTTON 


URING my four months’ ser- 
D vice as a Lieutenant in the 

Colombian Navy, when I was 
Executive Officer of the cruiser Bo- 
gota, I had many opportunities for 
observing the Colombian land and 
naval forces, both during the war 
and during the peace that followed. 

My first impressions of the army 
were about what I expected; name- 
ly, that it was, in general, a body 
of armed men and boys with little 
semblance to an army of a civil- 
ized nation. I do not know the 
number of men regularly enroiled 
in the Colombian army, but I do 
not think my ignorance in this re- 
spect is much greater than that of 
the average Colombian. It is a 
characteristic of that nation to make 
quite a different showing in fact 
from what it does on paper: 

The best of their troops that I 
saw were the members of the “Bat- 
talion. of Colombia,” their crack 
corps, which has now gone over to 
the republic of Panama, with its 
brave and_ intelligent little com- 
mander, General Esteban Huertas, 
one of the few Colombians who ex- 
cited the admiration of the Ameri- 
cans with whom he came in contact, 
during the last war. That battalion 
is really a regiment, and possesses 
some degree of discipline. It is uni- 
formed throughout, the full-dress 
being dark in color, but the service 
dress being a sort of dirty, white, 


rough, home-spun garment, with 
loose tunic and loose trousers, Ex- 
cept on dress parade, its soldiers 
are poorly shod. The cap is an an- 
cient red French military hat, simi- 
lar to the full-dress hats of the 
Union soldiers of the Civil War. 
There is a subdivision of the bat- 
talion into companies, with their 
respective, captains, lieutenants, ser- ° 
geants and €orporals. 

The remainder of the Colombian 
soldiers form‘a motley rabble. Many 
of them are boys in their teens, and 
even younger, so greatly has the 
male population of the country been 
reduced by the frequent internicine 
strifes which have occurred during 
the past generation. They are 
scantily clad, even bare-foot, and a 
ragged array generally. The stan- 
dard small arm of the Colombian 
army is the Gras rifle, a French 
weapon in vogue over twenty years 
ago. It is a breech-loading bolt gun 
of large calibre, about .45, the car- 
tridge carrying a heavy charge of 
black powder. Next in number to 
the Gras rifle is the Remington, par- 
ticularly the carbine, which is quite 
numerous. The officers generally 
carry a revolver, usually a Colt, and 
a machete. In addition to the Gras 


and Remington rifles there is almost 
every variety of weapons to be 
found in the hands of the Colombian 
troops, including the Mauser, the 
Mannlicher, Sharps, Berdan and 
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even old muzzle-loading smooth 
bore muskets, using caps, and many 
shot-guns. 

The artillery weapons range from 
the modern Krupps of latest pattern, 
which are few in number, down to 
ancient pieces of uncertain age, 
which are fit objects for museums. 
I distinctly recall one small field 
piece of about 2-inch calibre, a muz- 
zle-loader, with a bore something 
like that of a Whitworth gun, and 
mounted on a ponderous wooden 
carriage, with an iron trail. It was 
a toy cannon on a large scale, and 
must have been all of forty years 
old. 

While the Colombian soldier has 
some good points, care of weapons 
is not one of them. With rare ex- 
ceptions, their arms are rusty and 
in poor condition. A machine gun 
does not last long in their hands. 
The mechanical arts, except of the 
crudest kind, are virtually unknown 
among them. 

The whole army is a happy-go- 


lucky affair, strongly suggestive of 


a comic opera. Generals are nearly 
as numerous as captains. Five hun- 
dred men form a general’s com- 
mand. 

Nominally, there are commissar- 
ies, “proveadores,” as they are 
called, and also surgeons; nominal- 
ly, there are a great many other 
things, but in fact, staff organiza- 
tions do not exist, as we understand 
them. An army is started on the 
move in a haphazzard manner. There 
is no baggage train, no quartermas- 
ter’s department, no commissary’s 
department, no medical corps, no 
signal corps, no engineer corps. A 
body of Colombian troops is nothing 
but an armed mob. They have col- 
onels, captains and lieutenants ga- 
lore, but the organization is loose. 
Courts-martial are sometimes held 
but they are as farcical as the pro- 
ceedings of the civil judiciary. They 
are mere empty forms, and the Co- 
lombians seldom go to the bother 
of resorting to them. Discipline, 
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such as it is, is enforced by decree, 
more often verbal than written. The 
liberty and lives of the troops are 
at the whim of the commander. The 
principal punishments are death by 
shooting and the infliction of lash- 
ings, the latter being frequently so 
brutal as to result in death. The 
Colombian thinks nothing of ad- 
ministering one hundred lashes to 
a culprit whose offence may have 
been due more to heedlessness, for- 
getfulness or stupidity than to evil 
intent. A general can order a man 
shot at his own sweet will, so can 
a colonel, or a lesser officer for that 
matter, provided his immediate sen- 
ior is not at hand. 

Yet the Colombian soldier, like 
the soldier of every other nation 
under the sun, from the warrior of 
the Mad Mullah to the soldier of the 
most highly-civilized nation, is 
brave. If ordered to make an at- 
tack he will do so, having the phy- 
sical bravery of any carniverous ani- 
mal. What he lacks is the cool 
courage, the pertinacity and the en- 
terprise of the Northern races. He 
will fight bravely, although more 
adapted and better suited to bush- 
whacking than to tactics in the 
open. 

The Colombian officer, as a gen- 
eral thing, is a man of no military 
education; he is simply the head 
man of the crowd. Strategy and 
the science of war are unknown to 
him. One of the things that aston- 
ished the Americans in the Colom- 
bian service most was the extreme 
senselessness and the utter folly of 
the Colombian practice of war. 

The Colombian officer seldom 
thinks of the welfare of his men. 
He will order them into all kinds of 
trouble, and gives little, if any, 
thought to feeding them, keeping 
them in good trim and nursing their 
fighting ability. 

As for the Colombian navy it is 
quite similar to the army, as far as 
its personnel goes. As a matter of 
fact, there is hardly a real sailor in 
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the whole Colombian navy, the offi- 
cers of which are soldiers. The 
nearest approaches that they have 
to true naval officers are a few Pe- 
ruvians and Chilians, who are quite 
good men, but whose standard of 
naval education is far below that of 
an English, German, French or 
American officer. 

The Colombian navy at the pres- 
ent time is composed of the cruiser 
Bogota, on the Pacific Coast, and 
the gunboats Cartagena and Gen- 
eral Pinzon on the Atlantic side. 
There are a few small armed 
launches in addition to these, which 
are not worth considering. 

The Bogota is the most formid- 
able. She was formerly the mer- 
chant steamer Jessie Banning, and 
prior still the yacht of the Rajah 
of Cutch. She is a steel steamer of 
about 12 knots speed, although her 
eld machinery rarely develops more 
than nine knots out of her. She has 
no protection whatever against an 
enemy’s shot, but her armament, 
for a vessel of her size (she is less 
than 200 feet long), is excellent, be- 
ing composed of one 14-pounder and 
eight 6-pounder rapid fire guns, all 
weapons of the latest type, and two 
Vickers-Maxim machine guns. Four 
of the 6-pounders are Hotchkiss, 
two are Driggs-Shroeder, and two 
are Driggs-Seabury semi-automatic 
guns. 

The Cartagena was _ formerly 
James Gordon Bennett’s yacht Na- 
mouna. She is a trim-looking craft, 
probably 180 feet long, and was for- 
merly speedy, but her machinery, 
like nearly all other machinery left 
to the anything but tender care of 
Colombians, is in a woeful state. 
Her battery has been changed from 
time to time. A few months ago it 
was composed of a 12 or 14-pounder 
bow gun and four 6-pounders. 


The General Pinzon is _ still 


smaller, and a less effective vessel. 

The cruiser Padilla, and the little’ 
gunboats Chucuito and Darien, for- 
merly in the Colombian navy, now 
belong to Panama, and are on the 
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Pacific side of the isthmus. The 
Padilla is a larger vessel than the 
Bogota, and was armed last year 
with a 14-pounder, a _ 12-pounder, 
two 6-pounders, two 3-pounders, 
and one or two machine guns. She 
is a better vessel than the Bogota, 
but her battery is not so heavy. 

The Chucuito is a tiny tug-boat, 
carrying two 6-pounder guns. The 
Darien is little more than a steam 
launch, and carries one small gun. 
There is also in Panama a_ good- 
sized steam lighter called the Clapet 
which the Colombians for a time 
used as a gun-boat, mounting two 
6-pounders upon her, but she is a 
decrepit old craft, of little use save 
for carrying stores and coal where 
wanted. 

The Colombians are not sailors 
by nature, inclination or practice. 
Their vessels go from point to point 
along the shore by following land- 
marks. Their crews are mainly 
composed of negroes and half-breeds 
who will fight bravely, but with as 
little intelligence as the Colombian 
soldiers. It is safe to say that a 
thousand well-disciplined Ameri- 
can troops, inured to tropical cli- 
mates, are more than a match for 
ten times the number of Colombians 
either in aggressive or defensive 
warfare. As marksmen the Colom- 
bians are ridiculous. As for the Co- 
lombian sailors, they are so incom- 
petent as to be ludicrous. It would 
be inhuman to put them in action 
against vessels and men of the 
United States navy. 

In conclusion, attention may be 
called to the curious fact that the 
officers of the Colombian army are 
more generally mounted upon mules 
than upon horses. Horses are not 
popular for military purposes in that 
country, while the patient, sturdy 
and enduring mule has all the speed 
that the Colombian officer or cav- 
alrvman demands. It is an odd 
sight to American eyes to see a mili- 
tary column with the chief officers 
mounted on mules, caparisoned with 
a gaiety commensurate with the 
rider’s rank. 


























Commander Thomas _ Stowell 
Phelps, U. S. Navy, is of particu- 
lar interest to Pacific Coast dwell- 
ers just now, having been unoffi- 
cially reported to be Secretary of 
the Navy W. H. Moody’s selection 
for the command of the big new 
armored cruiser, California, recent- 
ly launched from the Union Iron 
Works, San Francisco, and to be 
placed in commission about a year 
and a half from now. Commander 
Phelps, although a Virginian by 
birth, the son of the late Rear-Ad- 
miral T. S. Phelps, has long been 
a resident of California, and this 
fact was a reason for his selection 
to the desirable berth promised him. 

The California is a captain’s com- 
mand, but there are no native born 
Californians now in the navy above 
the grade of commander, but by the 
time the California is ready for sea, 
Phelps will be a _ captain, with 
enough rank. The only two native 
Californians in the commander’s 
grade will not be captains for about 
three years. 





One of the most prominent fig- 
ures now before the country and the 
world is Rear-Admiral John Grimes 
Walker, U. S. Navy, the president 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
and a man who has won his way to 
the front by the possession of ex- 
ecutive ability which compelled 
recognition. Admiral Walker is 
not regarded in the service as hav- 
ing extraordinary seafaring auali- 
ties; in fact, out of 54 years of ser- 





vice, 46 of them spent on the active 
list, he has had but 17 years and a 
few months sea service, but he is 
universally recognized as being one 
of the most remarkaktle organizers, 
administrators and diplomats that 
the Government has ever produced. 
He was born in New Hampsbire in 
1835, and entered the Navy in 1850. 
He served meritoriously during the 
Civil War, and after passing through 
the intermediate grades, became a 
Rear-Admiral in January, 1894. For 
the eventful eight years from 1881 
to 1889, Walker, as Commodore, 
held the important post of Chief of 
Bureau of Navigation of the Navy 
Department bureau which controls 
all matters pertaining to the person- 
nel of the Navy and the movements 
of ships and squadrons. It was dur- 
ing his incumbency of this office 
that the rehabilitation of the Navy, 
the constructing of a “new” navy, 
was inaugurated, and Walker was 
placed in command of the first 
squadron of the new ships, the fa- 
mous Squadron of Evolution, or 
“White Squadron,” as it was popu- 
larly called, composed of the 
cruisers Chicago, Boston and At- 
lanta, and the dispatch boat Dol- 
phin. For many years, Walker has 
been connected with Isthmian Ca- 
nal matters, and was president of 
the old Nicaraguan Canal Com- 
mission. He will also be remem- 
bered as the chairman of the Deep- 
Water Harbor Board, which _lo- 
cated a deep water harbor in South- 
ern California in 1897. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL 
The King of Highways 





BY G. P. BLACKISTON 





IN DING in and out between 

W the white, sandy shores of 

those two large continents, 

Asia and Africa, is that narrow, in- 

teresting and ever-changeable King 

of Highways, the Suez Canal, with 
its many picturesque scenes. 

Little did Rameses the Great, 
who reigned about the year 1300 
B. C. realize that his narrow, shal- 
low waterway, lying between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, was the foun- 
dation of one of the most important 
canals in all the world, but such 
it is to-day, made so from its superb 
and commanding location. The im- 
portance of this connection between 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas 
was visible to almost every age and 


nationality, to Rameses and Pha- 
raoh, Nicho, Ptolemies and Omar, to 
the Romans and Trojans, and last, 
but not least, to that persistent and 
indomitable French statesman, Fer- 
dinand De Lesseps. 

Unlike the many other large ca- 
nals, this famous and antiquated 
stretch of water consists mostly of 
a chain of lakes and marshes joined 
by a long, narrow ditch bordered 
by high banks of the white, glit- 
tering sand of the great Sahara Des- 
ert. 

Entering from the Mediterranean, 
Port Said, with its bright colored 
buildings and its strangely dressed 
inhabitants, attracts the attention of 
the tourist. There is the broad, well 
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Boats passing through the large sand ditch. 


























One of the dredgers at work. 


Rue de 


over- 
looking the thick, solid stone walls 


kept Commerce, 
of the canal with the rich, blue 
waters of Lake Menzaleh stretching 
far beyond; there the crowded 
streets with their cosmopolitan 
crowds and ever-changeable picture 
—a kaleidoscope of color and ac- 
tion more beautiful and entrancing 
than the power of pen to depict; 
here is the red-coated English sol- 
dier ; there the slender, trim-looking 


Frenchman; beyond is the _ short, 
heavy, talkative German; while 
down the street rolls a_ victoria, 


drawn by‘a short-cropped horse, 
with two American girls and a col- 
ored maid lounging back amidst its 
soft and comfortable cushions. Scat- 
tered here and there are the black- 
faced natives, robed in their odd yet 
fascinating colored costumes, well- 
uniformed police keeping an alert 
eye upon the passing throng who 
are watching for the opportune mo- 
ment to steal anything in sight, from 
the awnings over the decks to the 
brass nuts from the machinery of 
visiting steamers. 





Hardly is the picture of this in- 
teresting Egyptian city lost in the 
indistinct background of Lake Men- 
zaleh, the delta of the Nile, than the 
vision is once more centered upon 
that narrow stretch of waterway 
which winds in and out, as far as 
the eye can reach, between the low, 
broad walls separating the canal 
from the shallow waters of the lake. 
On, on, she steams, the stone walls 
transforming to walls of sand and 
the waters of the lake, to a burning 
floor of desert, specked here and 
there by those queer, lumpy ships 
of the sandy sea, the camel, with 
cargo neatly lashed on either side 
and the black captain walking in 
front. Suddenly a bright and at- 
tractive little settlement is seen 
ahead on the east shore of the c1nal, 
and as the ship approaches, a large 
signal warns the captain to stop 
and make fast to the moorings until 
the ships coming from the opposite 
direction have safely passed, and 
the keeper at the other end of the 
block is advised of their approach. 
By this block system, which is in 



































Boats entering Port Sai 


dad. The Rue 


de Commerce. 








A caravan to Mecca cro 


ssing the canal. 
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- operation from one end cf the canal 
to the other, collisions are avoided 
in the narrow channel, the meeting 
piaces being sufficiently wide to per- 
mit of the passing of the largest 
boats. Mail steamers have prece- 
dence in right of way. As a rule, 
a long string of vessels usually 


travel together, thus preventing the 
long delays at the passing points. 
These I,lock stations are numerous 
and most attractive to the eye, usu- 
ally beim surrounded by a forti- 
fied battiade, inclosing several at- 
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shores are draped with the beau- 
tiful green foliage of the tropical 
underbrush ; thence into the narrow 
sand ditch of that wonderful canal, 
and out again into attractive Lake 
Temsah, with its quaint and inter- 
esting surroundings; the dignified 
old town of Ismailia, within whose 
walls is the Viceroy’s palace and 
the handsome home of Mr. Lesseps, 
the founder of the canal. The at- 
tractive shores are covered with 
poplars and acacias, palms and ba- 
nana trees, and in the distance are 








A British Man-of-War entering the Canal. 


tractive houses ana well-kept gar- 
dens—a great contrast to the end-_ 
less stretch of white sand. 

The ships having passed from the 
block ahead, and the pilot having 
received the proper signal, the haw- 
sers are unfastened and the great 
floating palace once more starts 
ahead at the regulated speed of five 
miles an hour. There she steams be- 
tween the sand banks, which tower 
twenty to thirty feet in the air, then 
through a picturesque lake whose 





the violet-tinted hills of Gebel At- 
takeh—all combining to form one 
grand water color of Nature. 
This soon fades in the distance, 
while the powerful breathing of a 
monstrous dredge reminds us that 
even here, on the desert, man and 
his ingenuity are present. The 
dredge is busily employed transfer- 
ing, with its huge, long arms, the 
sand from the shallow ditch to a 
distance of one hundred and fifty 
feet over the bank. The necessity 
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of three or four of these machines 
can well be imagined when it is 
stated that for every ounce of sand 
per square yard blown into the ca- 
nal, from one end to the other, 
means five hundred tons. 

But in spite of the uninhabited 
condition of the country, a new ob- 
ject of interest is ever appearing, 
the gaudy patrol, mounted on a 
camel, with trappings sufficient to 
defeat a man-of-war; the small, low 
mud huts of the black natives, scat- 
tered here and there; the wild men 
from the distant mountains, who 
run beside the boat like dogs, pick- 
ing up whatever is thrown or drop- 
ped; the large herd of wild camels 
scattered in every direction along 
the horizon, looking like clumps 
of sagebrush; the queer little train 
that rumbles along on the east 
bank, the dark-plumed ducks, the 


gulls and white pelicans, the grace- 
ful crane and the attractive, pink- 
plumaged flamingoes poised on one 
leg watching the ships go by. And 
so it continues for the eighteen 
hours required to pass from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 

Little does the average tourist 
appreciate the importance of the 
canal to-day and under what trying 
circumstances it was built, but a 
slight idea can be obtained of the 
latter when it is stated that during 
its. construction thirty thousand 
camels and donkeys were employed 
carrying the required water alone, 
over the fifty mile course. As to its 
present tonnage, the statistics show 
that during the year 1902, 3,7¢8 
ships, with 11,248,413 net tons of 
freight and 98,213 civilian passen- 
gers, passed through this wonderful 
ditch. 





DEADER 'N A MACKEREL 





BY JAMES M. FEILOM 


a minute ?” 

The winner looked up 
from his seat at the faro table, met 
the quick meaning in the other’s 
eye and the slight movement of his 
head toward the door, and rose re- 
luctantly. 

The dealer resented the interrup- 
tion with an angry scowl, and grum- 
bled audibly. The player transfer- 
red the gold and silver to his pocket 
in a careless way. Then he walked 
out. 

As the door closed upon the bois- 
terous song and laughter, he asked 
impatiently : 

“Well, what’s up?” 

“Your name Si Barnes? Thought 
so. Well, ‘Screw’ Cameron’s here 
from Seven Tanks a-lookin’ for 


660: pardner, kin I see you 


‘Stand-off’ Billy Todall, not Si 
Barnes, thet’s all. Sabe?” 

Todall drew up his shoulders with 
a little shiver and plunged his hands 
to the depths of his overalls’ pock- 
ets. 

“How long since yer seen him?” 
he questioned, carelessly. 

“Ten minutes ago, in the Para- 
dox. There were three with him; 


‘deputies, I expect.” 


A short pause followed, 

“Yer a stranger in these parts, 
I reckon ?” 

The informant nodded. “How 
came yer to know my name, then?” 

For a time the man did not re- 
ply, but regarded the other with a 
keen, smiling expression of face. 

In the soft, bright moonlight, To- 
dall noted the tall, angular frame 
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Deader ’n a Mackerel. 


of the man, his well-greased boots, 
jingling spurs, the coinciding reck- 
lessness of manner and speech, ev- 
erything—and knew him. 

“It’s all right, I dessay, finally 
answered the stranger, “if I holds 
out agin answerin’ thet, pardner. I 
gives you warnin’, thet’s sufficient. 
S-h-h-h! They’re comin’! Drop! 
There!” 

Quickly, and following the direc- 
tion indicated, Todall sprang into 
the ditch, which had been dug for 
the grading of the foundation of the 
saloon, and crawled beneath the 
small foot-bridge which spanned it. 

With easy nonchalance, his com- 
panion yawned slightly, stretched 
painfully, drew out‘his large, open- 
faced time-piece, and by the light 
through the glazed door consulted 
it. 

Three men turned the corner of 
the building. The foremost one, a 
stout, intrepid-looking individual 
with a  “horse-tail” mustache, 
paused. 

“Well, Donahue,” he asked in a 
deep, low voice, “find him?” 

“Find nothing,” responded 
man on the foot-bridge, in a 
gusted sort of way. 

Damn it, he’s here, ain’t he? Sum- 
ner said he spoke to him not a quar- 
ter of an hour ago. He oughter 
sabe. He’s been his side kicker from 
Tombstone, and he’s squealed before 
—that I know—to save hisself.” 


Donahue shrugged his shoulders, 
and coolly re-entered the saloon. He 
was not disposed to quarrel with the 
exasperated sheriff. With a mut- 
tered imprecation, the latter fol- 
lowed with his two deputies. Paus- 
ing at the bar they lingered over 
their liquor, 

Maudlin shouts and curses pro- 
ceeded from the four cow-boys of the 
“L” ranch as they swung their part- 
ners in wild confusion to the rollick- 
ing strains of a plain quadrille. A 
high-strung fiddle and strumming 
guitar “tore off” bar after bar of two- 


the 
dis- 
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fourth and six-eighth time, with a 
celerity and abandon that would in- 
spire a Quaker. 

Donahue picked his way through 
the crowd. Imprudently he halted 
at the faro table and silently studied 
the play. 

The dealer drew out the last card 
from his metal box with a moist 
thumb, cut, then deftly shuffled the 
pack. Concluding, he looked up. 

Almost instantly his gaze centered 
on Donahue. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed with some 
disdain, “I expect you made a few 
beans by yer steerin’ the young fel- 
ler off with a full pocket. You're 
clever, you are!” 

The deputy flushed slightly. 

The crowd about the table were 
all strangers, and looked upon him 
with the cool, brazen curiosity of 
strangers, which, from its intensity, 
mutely called for his answer. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he quietly re- 
plied, “the lad’s a friend o’ mine, an’ 
gamin’ ain’t his trump card. If he’s 
lucky enuff to make a winnin’ I con- 
siders it my dooty to see that he 
holds it.” 

There was a short interval of si- 
lence. 

Again the cards were cut. 
time the dealer replaced them. 

Surveying the deputy with a sus- 
picious gaze, he grinned maliciously, 
then spoke: 

“A friend, eh? A friend to ‘Stand- 
off’ Bill Todall? The bandit from 
up Loma Prieta way? The kid what 
put the old feller out o’ bis’ness in 
Llano Amarillo jest las’ week? He, 
he! Yer’d better not preach yer 
friendship ennywhere near where 
Sheriff Cameron ’ll git wind of it. 
He, he, he.” 

The “look-out” sitting on the stool 
upon the raised platform beside him 
bent over and whispered in his ear. 
The dealer started, and his face 
brightened. 

He grasped the revolver from the 
table, and as Donahue turned away, 
arose. 


This 
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“Jest a minute, stranger.” 

The deputy looked around, flushed 
slightly, then nervously faced the 
man. 

“Yer don’t get off thet easy, I'll 
garuntee. Say, Screw! Oh, Cam- 
eron ¥ 

A single bullet silenced him. Giv- 
ing a funny little cry, his weapon 
struck the card box and shattered it 
as he dropped dead to the floor. 

On the instant pandemonium 
reigned. 

Noisy cow-boys, maudlin women, 
“bar-keep.” excepting the Sheriff 
and his deputies, all dropped flat 
with sudden soberness and fright, 
upon the dirty floor. 

But the fusillade did not come. 
Who fired? None knew. 

A tiny cloud of blue smoke hov- 
ered unobserved at the open window 
—then melted in the night air. 

An Indian wriggled, snake-like, 
at the farther end of the room, 
gained the rear door and bounded 
over the moon-lit space for the 
shadow of a near-by house. 

A slight form arose from behind 
a large “float” boulder in his path, 
grabbed the fleeing man’s shoulder, 
and whirled him to the ground. He 
lay half-dazed. 

“Shut up that, now,” ordered his 
assailant, in a low, evil way, as the 
Indian whimpered, pleadingly; “is 
thet varmint yonder dead?” 

The other nodded. He was too 
panic-stricken for speech. 

Jerking him to his feet, the little 
man booted him aside and walked 
rapidly away. 

When he reached his destination, 
a hundred yards or so from his late 
adventure, he was on a run. 

A “palomino” pony was tethered 
to the porch posts of a cantina. 

Swinging into the saddle, he lin- 
gered just long enough to coil the 
hair-rope, then dashed down the 
street. 

The moon was high. He esti- 
mated the hour as midnight, “‘there- 
or-abouts,” and gauging the object 





, 


of his visit by the time, he drew 
rein at a tiny cabin on the outskirts 
of the camp. 

Dismounting, he climbed the steps 
and rapped with the butt of his 
weapon ; once, then twice, then once 
again. 

Almost immediately a feminine 
voice called: 

“That you, Si?” 

a 


The bar was raised with a doleful 


creak and the door opened. A pretty 
young woman welcomed him in. 

He entered with a dash of gal- 
lantry, native, one might say, to the 
reckless spirit of the accolent. 

The woman paled slightly, then 
flushed. Her face, in the lamp-light, 
bore traces of the dissipation so 
common to her class. 

The man’s eyes were upon her, 
glittering with something of their 
old passion, yet coldly wanting in 
softness. 

“Myrt,” he said slowly, “there’s 
something I’d like to tell yer.” 

“No, no, not to-night, Si,’ she 
pleaded, hastily; “the hour’s late; 
besides I know, I regret; the past 
haunts me now;; it always does. My 
happiest moments are my bitterest. 
Don’t smirk, though I deserve _ it. 
You were all I could have desired, 
then. You meant well. Oh, Si, I 
could never go back. The old home 
is but a memory; the memory seems 
but a dream—and it’s past.” Her 
manner changed; a bitter laugh 
sounded strangely enough. “Bé- 
sides, Lew Forrest makes money.” 

Todall raised his hand. 

“Thet’s what I come for.” 

He rolled his cigarette and lit it. 
She waited. 

“He’s dead,” he said. 

“Dead!” She staggered speech- 
less against the walL 

“Who did it?” 

He did not immediately reply, but 
smiled easily. Then as she seemed 
not to comprehend: 

“She done it,’ and he cast his 
weapon upon the table. “Killed ’m 
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deader ’n a mackerel, too. I never 
knowed what it wuz before to drop 
a man you'd got a grudge agin. I 
feel that a-way, thet I could do it 
a score o’ times.” 

Arising, he laughed hoarsely, hi- 
lariously, in his triumph. 

The woman was too dazed, too 
terrified to answer, but fell like a 
stricken creature upon the floor, 
from where she stared in pitiful stu- 
' pidity. 

Finally he reseated himself, his 
usual composure returned, and si- 
lently watched her. 

For a time she did not move. 

When she did, her torpid energy 
was aroused to sudden life, and she 
arose like a tigress at bay, her cyes 
flashing in deepest scorn and hatred, 
which, ere she spoke, vanished be- 
fore the regard she bore him. 

“Oh, Si, why did you do it?” she 
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could only ask. 

“Stand-off” Bill Todall, alias, Si 
Barnes, the cool, deliberate actor of 
a hundred crimes, hesitated. His 
lips trembled. Why, he knew not. 

Perhaps he respected her emo- 
tions. Or was it thoughts of by- 
gone days. 

Perhaps he realized his _ victory 
and shrank from conquering? 

Nevertheless he paused, and as 
she took his hand, in the quiet of 
that Arizona night, and gazed in the 
same fond, yearning way, he felt 
that though hunted, alone, a wan- 
derer of the desert plain and rocky 
mesa, he had still a friend; one who 
though once tried, had fallen, would 
never fall again. 

He looked into her eyes; then soft- 
ly said: 

“He were yer father, Myrt—lI jest 
had to do it.” 





ELECTRICAL DISPLAYS IN SAN FRANCISCO>.. 





BY J. M. SCANLAND 


AN FRANCISCO has a na- 
S tional reputation, not only as 
a “Convention City,” but as 


an “electrical display city.”” Within 
the past few years the principal 
feature of the decorations in honor 
of the conventions were the magni- 
ficent electrical displays. These 
were as grand as anything of this 
description seen in New York or 
elsewhere in the United States. The 
display to welcome the return of 
the soldiers from the Philippines was 
unique and a great improvement on 
the former illuminations. The prin- 
cipal streets were ablaze at nights 
with electric lights of various col- 
ors, and mottoes in colors were sus- 
pended from triumphal arches and 
public buildings. 


There were electric displays in 


honor of the visiting Mystic Shrin- 
ers, the Epworth League, President 
Roosevelt, and smaller displays on 
other occasions, but only within the 
past few years has San Francisco 
blazed out as a city of unequaled 
electric displays. The uniqueness 
of these recent larger displays 
brought the city forward, and it 
prepared to do things on a much 
grander and more brilliant scale. The 
gentlemen who had the affairs in 
charge demonstrated that they have 
the taste in planning, and the skill 
in executing, and the citizens have 
the liberality and the enterprise to 
subscribe the necessary funds. In 
these displays the citizens have 
taken a great interest, and the visi- 
tors who have been thus honored 
found much pleasure, and never tire 
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of singing the praises of San Fran- 
cisco and of California. 

Until recently, these displays were 
made only a feature of the conven- 
tions that met in San Francisco, but 
now the art is perfected, and no 
doubt the electric display to be given 
in September in honor of the Con- 
clave of the Knights Templar will 
exceed in brilliancy anything here- 
tofore given. These latest two great 
displays show that San Francisco 
has taken a high rank, perhaps the 


he decided to depart from the ordi- 
nary straight line plan for street 
illumination, and had Market street, 
the principal thoroughfare, laced 
and draped with swaying festoons 
of vari-colored lamps, hanging - at 
well selected intervals from set 
pieces over the center of the road- 
way. Market street, from the Ferry 
Building to the City Hall seemed to 
be on fire, so numerous and bright 
were the lights. 

The shapely clock tower of the 





Looking up at the Knights of Pythias Shield. 


highest, among the cities in the 
world in the degree to which that 
art has reached. 

The electrical display in honor 
of the visiting Knights of Pythias 
was magnificent, and the finest ever 
seen in San Francisco up to that 
time. The Convention was held in 
August, 1902. This display was the 
conception of Mr. William R. Hew- 
itt, Chief of the Department of Elec- 
tricity, and who has the conclave 
work in hand. In this celebration 


Dana & Peterson, Photo. 


Ferry Building and the imposing 
Dome of the City Hall, one mile dis- 
tant, were decorated with hundreds 
of incandescent bulbs, which threw 
out their bright lights upon the 
scene below. The most brilliant ef- 
fect was at “Newspaper Gore,” or 
the juncture of Kearny, Market and 
Geary streets. This is the most 
central point in the city, and from 
this position the effects are seen to 
greater advantage. At this point, 
cables were swung from buildings, 
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and men went out on them in slings, 
where they placed in the center of 
the roadway a large disc bearing a 
picture of the central emblem of the 
Pythian order. This disc was placed 
at the height of one hundred and 
fifty feet from the pave. The disc 
was twenty-five feet in diameter, 
and was of the form of an open para- 
sol, which it somewhat resembled, 
with its various colors, and the pic- 
ture on its lower surface was set 
with five hundred lamps, reflecting 
the colors of the order—red, blue 
and yellow. One string showed the 
shield of the Knights surrounded 
by red lamps. From this disc long 
strands of light were extended in 
every direction, forming loops 2500 
feet long, supporting six festoons, 
each with sixteen lights, making a 
total of 2500 lights. At this corner 
were twenty-seven tall white col- 
umns outlined with frosted lamps 
with loops of frosted lamps inter- 
twined. The strands were fixed at 
their lower ends to the sides of cor- 
ner buildings and to ornamental col- 
umns on the edges of the sidewalks, 
and formed the Grand Court of 
Honor. This Grand Court was tent 
shaped, and blazed with a soft mel- 
low light. There were seven thou- 
sand and seven hundred lamps used 
in this design. The total number 
of lights installed was about eigh- 
teen thousand. The Ferry Building 
clock and the City Hall tower are 
not included. The installation re- 
quired about twenty-five miles of 
wire, and the lighting required a 
quantity of electricity nearly equal 
to two thousand horse-power. It 
was a complicated piece of work, 
and novel in its plans. It was an ar- 
tistic success. 

The Ferry clock tower rises to 
the height of two hundred and 
twenty-five feet, and commands a 
magnificent view from all points of 
the city and the bay. It is the first 
object that greets the observant 
eye of the visitor as he approaches 
this city of hills either by ocean or 
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by land. When seen at night, with 
all the lights ablaze, the view is 
one to pe remembered. The tower 
was studded with twenty-three khun- 
dred lamps, and in the grand nave 
of the building were two.thousand 
lights. In the nave wasa magnifi- 
cent floral and fruit display, giving 
the scene an Oriental flavor. From 
the ferry along Market street for 
a distance of ten blocks were fifteen 
small Courts of Honor, similar to 
that at Newspaper Gore. Each of 
these Courts had in the center a ten- 
foot emblem of the Order, artisti- 
cally painted with a shield, helmet, 
battle-ax, and other figures emble- 
matic of the Order. It required 
three hundred and fifty lights to 
form each of the Courts. 

Looking up Market street from 
the Ferry Building, through a blaze 
of fire, the eye rested upon what 
seemed to be a huge wall of fire in 
the sky. The great dome of the City 
Hall was ablaze. This dome rises 
three hundred and thirty-five feet 
from the pavement—twenty-five feet 
higher than the dome of the National 
Capitol. Below the heroic statue of 
“Progress” the copper-capped dome 
was outlined with sixteen candle- 
power and one hundred and ten volt 
incandescent lamps, the lamps ex- 
tending from the base of the columns 
to the torch in the right hand of the 
statue. The plans devised for the 
effects were original and striking, 
and no doubt are interesting to sci- 
entists and perhaps to the unscienti- 
fic, who have little idea of the work 
required to bring about what seems 
to them an easy task. The twenty- 
four ribs of the dome were outlined 
with thirty-five lights each. Below 
the dome the twenty-four columns 
were each studded with fifteen lights 
capped with double rings and barred 
with a single ring. The construc- 
tion of this illumination consisted 
of six thousand sixteen candle 
lamps, requiring two hundred and 
sixty separate circuits, five hundred 
and. fifty horse-power, twenty-five 
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hundred amperes of electricity, and 
eight different switches to keep it 
ablaze. This necessary mechanism 
had been recently installed and per- 
manently fixed by the city. The 
idea was not only for the entertain- 
ment of the coming Knights, but to 
have it in readiness for electrical 
displays at other conventions. 

At the Mechanics’ Pavilion there 
was an electrical arch seventy feet 
wide, fifty-eight feet high and eigh- 
teen feet deep. It was illuminated 
with three thousand colored lamps. 

Here the Knights met nightly, 
and were also received with courtly 
honors at other places. 

The display continued several 
evenings after their devarture, it be- 
ing so beautiful the citizens desired 
that the city be illuminated in their 
own honor and for their own pleas- 
ure. 

This electrical display cost about 
$50,000, of which the State paid 
$25,000. 

All of these features were eclipsed 
by the display welcoming the Grand 
Army of the Republic, which held 
its thirty-seventh encampment in 
San Francisco in August last year. 
At the intersection of Market, 
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Kearny and Geary streets, a magni- 
ficent and imposing arch was built, 
which was surmounted by a beauti- 
ful electrical canopy in such deli- 
cate outlines as to be truly electri- 
cal in all its effects. This magni- 
ficent arch sprung from four mas- 
sive pedestals, each twenty feet long, 
fourteen feet wide and twenty-eight 
feet high, each carrying one thou- 
sand electric lights worked in unique 
design, supported by beautiful pil- 
asters richly ornamented with stucco 
work with great artistic effect, and 
surmounted by four heroic eagles, 
and the trusses of the arch proper. 

It was richly ornamented in 
stucco work of delicate tracery, and 
illuminated with five thousand elec- 
tric lights. The stucco work de- 
sign was principally of highly or- 
namented circles, rising from the 
base and continuing upward until 
it faded away in a delicate scroll, 
studded throughout with incandes- 
cent lights in very striking effect. 
From this height the arch supported 
a beautiful colonnade of sixteen col- 
umns, resting on a circular base 
fifty feet in diameter, all handsome- 
ly and richly ornamented in stucco 
work, with electrical effects inter- 
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laced and worked out in a striking 
design, with fifteen hundred elec- 
tric lights. The stucco work of the 
circular base of the colonnade was a 
frieze of scroll design brought out in 
bold relief. Surmounting this colon- 
nade, and reaching to a height of 
one hundred and thirty-five feet 
above the street line was a tent- 
shaped electrical canopy carrying 
two thousand electric lights worked 
in lines of alternate red, white and 
blue, and supporting a  forty-foot 
flag-staff, carrying a twenty-eight 
foot American flag. At the base 
of this flag-staff and falling away 
in graceful curves to a distance of 
ninety feet below, was an electrical 
ball seven feet in diameter, studded 
with hundreds of electric lights 
worked out in beautiful design—the 
whole having the appearance of a 
large hanging basket of electrical ef- 
fects. Surrounding this basket and 
dropping twenty-feet from the fifty- 
foot circle were sixteen large lan- 
terns, worked out in pleasing design 
and carrying large clusters of elec- 
tric lights, showing a lace work ef- 
fect. 

In addition to this grand arch, 
lights were planted along Market 
street on each side to the City Hall, 
and thus the blaze was complete 
from the Ferry Building. Poles 








thirty feet high, each surmounted 
by a flag-staff were placed in sock- 
ets. The electric wires were strung 
over the street on these poles, and 
from the top of each pole floated a 
flag. In this illumination one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand incandes- 
cent globes were used. By this plan 
of poles in fixed sockets, San Fran- 
cisco has a permanent system of 
electric illumination possessed by 
no other city in the world, except 
Paris. 

Add to these the thousands of 
business houses and dwellings illu- 
minated by private individuals, and 
we have an electrical display the 
magnificence and grandeur of which 
it is difficult to imagine. 

The above outline of what San 
Francisco has done at former con- 
ventions will give the general pub- 
lic and members of other Eastern 
Associations and Orders an idea of 
what will be done in the future in 
electrical displays. In addition, San 
Francisco has a clear and rarified 
atmosphere, and this adds largely to 
the brilliancy of such displays. The 
mild and bracing climate is another 
advantage, especially in the matter 
of parades, marches, receptions, etc. 
Success was achieved through the 
liberal expenditure of money, energy 
and excellent management. 
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WHEN CALIFORNIA IS 


IN HOLIDAY ATTIRE 


The Triennial Conclave 





BY ISAIAH 


ORTUNATE indeed will be 

the traveler, tourist, way- 

farer and the prospective set- 
tler who comes to California during 
the Triennial Conclave of the 
Grand Encampment of Knights 
Templar of the United States, 
which will be held in San Francisco 
the first week of September, for it 
will be his good fortune to see San 
Francisco and all that part of Cali- 
fornia which he can reach within 
that time, at its very best. Gener- 
ous as Californians are reputed to 
be, hospitable without limit, never 
before have such lavish preparations 
been made to entertain as are in 
progress at present and have been 
for many months past. The Knights 
Templar of California are the rep- 
resentative men of the State; they 
are foremost in every enterprise, at 
the head of all important industries, 
leaders in commerce and in the pro- 
fessions. From the very hour, al- 
most, the news was_ wired from 
Louisville, Kentucky, almost three 
years ago, that the Twenty-ninth 
Triennial Conclave of the Knights 
Templar was to be held in San Fran- 
cisco in 1904, the California Sir 
Knights laid their plans, which 
have since matured, to entertain the 
visiting fraters and those who will 
come in their company, with the 
most lavish hospitality. 

It is not alone the _ established 
reputation for genuine Western hos- 
pitality which actuated the Califor- 
nians to plan a round of entertain- 
ments on the most stupendous plan 
ever attempted, but there were other 
causes that impelled the spirit of 
widest welcome. The Californians 
gratefully acknowledge that they 
have been made the special objects 
of attention at every Triennial Con- 
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clave they have attended, and are 
glad of the opportunity to recipro- 
cate, if in part, at least, the many 
attentions showered upon them by 
their Eastern fraters. Nor have 
the Californians forgotten the bril- 
liant showing made by the frater- 
nity during the conclave of 1883, 
an event which still occupies the 
first rank among all great gather- 
ings ever held in San _ Francisco, 
when the visiting Sir Knights left 
a streak of gold in their path. 

The Californians are actuated by 
a desire to show the natural beau- 
ties, the climatic advantages of their 
great State, because they consider 
it the paradise of the Western hem- 
isphere. 

No more cordial reception has 
ever been accorded the highest dig- 
nitary of the nation on reaching San 
Francisco than awaits the Sir 
Knights at the Golden Gate. Their 
entire journey is to be a triumphal 
pilgrimage across the continent. At 
every station, city and town, from 
the time they cross the mountains, 
they will be made welcome and en- 
tertained, during their brief sojourn, 
and will be joined by local Sir 
Knights on the journey. Comman- 
deries stationed in cities on the line 
of travel have appointed committees 
who will meet the travelers at the 
depot and bid them welcome to each 
particular town, and extend to them 
such courtesies and hospitality as 
their brief sojourn will permit. 
Those who will stop at Sacramento, 
the State Capital, will be welcomed 
to California by the Governor and 
State officials. As they will come 
nearer to San Francisco, delegations 
will meet them at each depot and 
give them an ovation that only Cali- 
fornia knows how. 
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Will Meet Them On the Way. 

The reception committee has per- 
fected its plans to meet the visitors 
and receive them with becoming 
honors. The committee is com- 
posed of men of experience in such 
matters, aided by a coterie of the 
foremost women of California, who 
will look after the comforts of the 
ladies who accompany the Sir 
Knights. Delegations of the com- 
mittee will travel far up the rail- 
road and meet in-coming trains, 
greet their fraters before they reach 
San Francisco, bear to them the wel- 
come and good wishes of the fraters 
at the Golden Gate, accompany the 
travelers to the city, and furnish 
such information as the visitors may 
desire. 

The sub-committees meeting the 
travelers on the in-coming trains 
will carry with them charts showing 
the location of every Grand Com- 
mandery and Commandery attend- 
ing the conclave, headquarters, a 
programme of events and whatever 
information may be of interest to 
the new arrivals. On reaching the 
depot in this city the visitors will 
be taken in charge by the recep- 
tion committee, whose special aim 
and object will be to make the new 
arrivals feel at home as soon as they 
reach the depot. The large ferry 
depot, with its grand nave, 550 feet 
in length and 75 feet high from the 
floor to the roof, will be transformed 
into one huge reception room, with 
numerous  waiting-rooms, _ side- 
rooms, supplied with telegraph and 
telephone service, writing material, 
all the daily papers, messengers 
and every convenience, so that the 
visitors may obtain all information 
about friends or relatives, either 
dwelling or temporarily sojourning 
in this city, have their baggage 
looked after without the slightest 
inconvenience. 

Enter the Gates in a Halo of Glory. 

The special escort under the su- 
pervision and guidance of the es- 
cort committee, will be in constant 


attendance, beginning September 
3d, during three days and nights, to 
receive commanderies and delega- 
tions upon arrival, and escort them 
to their hotels or headquarters. The 
escort will consist of three  well- 
drilled companies in full Templar 
uniform, mounted and unmounted, 
under command of Colonel William 
Edwards and vice-chairman Sir 
Harry R. Browne of Oakland Com- 
mandery. These three companies 
will be in constant attendance dur- 
ing the three days and nights while 
the special trains and boats arrive. 
Every depot and landing place will 
be covered, so that not a Sir 
Knight will arrive without being 
received with all the honors and 
knightly courtesies due him. 

The reception committee, on 
meeting a delegation coming toward 
San Francisco, will immediately 
wire the escort committee in this 
city of the coming of the delega- 
tion and of the precise time when 
the train is to reach this city, so 
that the escort will always be in- 
formed when the trains arrive and 
what commandery is coming. 

After exchanging greetings at 
the ferry depot, the escort will take 
the visitors in charge, and escort 
them, with music and unfurled ban- 
ners and emblems through the main 
thoroughfare to their hotel or head- 
quarters. For the ladies, children 
and others who will accompany the 
Sir Knights, and who will not 
march, special cars, appropriately 
draped and ornamented, carriages, 
busses and automobiles will be pro- 
vided, also. under the care and 
chaperoned by members of the es- 
cort committee, to their destination. 

Special Care for Women and 

Children. 

Arrived at the hotel or headquar- 
ters, the visitors will be met by 
another delegation of the reception 
committee, who will at once strive 
to make them feel at home, relieve 
them of all care concerning their 
quarters, baggage and other mat- 
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ters. The ladies’ reception com- 
mittee will pay special attention to 
the ladies and children accompany- 
ing the Sir Knights, look after their 
comfort, advise them as to their 
shopping, sight-seeing, and relieve 
them of every little care and possi- 
ble inconvenience. The arrange- 
ments in this respect are so perfect 
that nothing has been overlooked or 
omitted. The headquarters and re- 
ception rooms will all be filled with 
a profusion of California’s choicest 
flowers, as a fitting greeting to the 
visitors on _ entering the land of 
eternal sunshine and flowers. 

San Francisco in Festive Garb. 

Decked in its very best, the city 
by the Golden Gate will appear 
when the guests arrive to partake 
of the feast that the people of the 
Pacific Coast have prepared for 
them. 


At the ferry landing, a triumphal 
arch, symbolic of the welcome to 
the visitors, will greet the stranger’s 
eye. 

On all the main arteries of the 
great metropolis, the young giant 
cf the American continent, far out 
into the residence section, a forest 
ci tall masts will support the gor- 
geous decorations of the city. San 
Francisco boasts a permanent, 
though portable plant for decorating 
purposes, unequaled, perhaps, in any 
American city, or in any other city 
in the world except Paris. This is 
attractive, rich and most effective, 
supporting at the same time the wir- 
ing for electric lighting without in- 
terfering with the buildings. Instead 
of hindering property owners and 
occupants of large structures in 
their desire to decorate, this method 
rather stimulates them to add to 
the rich, but tasty, ornamentation 
of the city. To still further encour- 
age a laudable desire to excel in that 
direction, the committee offers a 
high premium for the best-decorated 
and best-lighted buildings in the 
city during Conclave Week. 

Will Shine in a Plaze of Light. 

Those who will reach the city af- 
ter dark will be almost blinded by 
the flood of light from the brilliant 
illumination. San Francisco is proud 
of the reputation acquired within re- 
cent years of being the best illumin- 
ated city in the world, strives to 
maintain that reputation and forge 
ahead so that no other city shall 
dispute first rank with her. One 
canopy of brilliant lights, myriads 
of incandescents and strings of vari- 
colored lanterns, will cover the 
streets and Union Square, the park 
in the verv heart of the city, making 
night brighter and more dazzling 
than day. The plans for decorating 
and illuminating the city are on so 
stupendous a scale that the cost is 
estimated at approximately $8o,- 
000. 

Will Display California’s Wealth. 

Visitors will have an opportunity 
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to see more of California’s wea!_h 
in one day during the Conclave than 
they would at any other time in a 
year. From the mountains and the 
valleys, from orchard and vineyard, 
from forest and field, from the min- 
ing region and the oil districts, from 
the mountain streams of the high 
Sierras and the rivers of the valleys, 
from every county and section of 
the State, the people will bring sam- 
ples of California’s famed wealth, 
its precious metals, fruits, grapes, 
hops, sections of giant trees, and a 
thousand other things in which the 
land that overflows with milk, wine 
and honey abounds, while people 
living in other parts must see be- 
fore they can be maae to believe that 
these things are so common in Cali- 
fornia as to pass unnoticed by the 
natives. 

The greatest display of the vast 
and inexhaustible resources of Cali- 
fornia will be installed at the Me- 
chanics’ Pavilion, where California 
Commandery No. 1 will entertain, 
and will share the vast structure 
covering three and one-half acres 
of ground floor, with some twenty 
commanderies from the _ interior, 
who will bring samples of the best 
and choicest their sections produce. 
Carloads of fresh fruit and flowers 
will be sent every day from the sur- 
rounding country for free distribu- 
tion. But these will not be the only 
tokens or samples of California’s 
wealth. Souvenirs are to be dis- 
tributed to all visiting Sir Knights 
and their ladies, and they are to be 
of a kind that will be worth taking 
home and showing to friends and 
neighbors. 

One Round of Entertainment. 

The Grand Commandery of Cali- 
fornia will keep open house at its 
headquarters, Palace Hotel, where 
the Grand Encampment of the 
United States and nearly all the 
Grand Commanderies will have their 
headquarters. 

The three spacious parlors and 
fourteen suites of rooms have heen 
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reserved for general headquarters, 
and the entertainment is to be on a 
most lavish scale. California Com- 
mandery will entertain at the Pa- 
vilion every day and evening, and 
has set apart a special day as dis- 
tinctively Califcrnia Commandery 
day. Oakland, San Jose and twenty- 
four other commanderies outside of 
San Francisco will occupy head- 
quarters in the pavilion and keep 
up the whirl of merry-making all 
week. Many visiting commanderies 
will keep open house at their hotels. 
Golden Gate Commandery, distin- 
guished for its hospitality, has 
yielded the use of its magnificent 
asylum and hall to the Grand En- 
campment, and will have temporary 
headquarters during Conclave Week 
at Native Sons’ Hall; spacious, at- 
tractive and well located, where 
Golden Gate Commandery will en- 
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tertain with that generous hospi- 
tality for which it has acquired fame 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This 
will not interfere with the enter- 


taining of Oakland Commandery, 


San Jose Commandery and the com- 
manderies from Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, Los Angeles and other com- 
manderies from California and out- 
side those stationed on the Pacific 
Slope. “e 
Excursions and Side Trips. 

The excursion --committee has 
made arrangements with the  dif- 
ferent transportation companies for 
excursions and side-trivs,during the 
conclave, in order that: visitors 
from all parts of the United States 
may have an opportunity of seeing 
as much as possible of alifornia 
and the Pacific Slope during their 
sojourn at a minimum cost. The 
transportation companies have 
agreed to sell tickets to any point in 
California at one fare and one-third 











to holders of excursion tickets to 
San Francisco, permitting holders 
stop-over privileges at all stations. 

In addition to these excursions to 
all points on the Coast, there will 
be special excursions to Del Monte, 
Monterey and Pacific Grove, and re- 
turn, at $3; to the santa Cruz Big 
Trees Grove and Santa Cruz and re- 
turn, at $3; to Vallejo, Napa and 
St. Helena and return, $2; to San 
Jose, Palo Alto, Stanford Univer- 
sity and return, $2.25. These ex- 
cursions will be on different days, 
which will afford visitors to take 
them all in, and each round trip 
may be made in one day. 

The California Northwestern Ry. 
Company will sell tickets to any or 
all points on its line north of San 
Rafael to holders of ~xcursion tick- 
ets at one fare for the round trip. 
The North Shore Railroad Com- 
pany makes the same offer. 

A special and very low rate has 
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been made for the excursionists to 
visit Lake Tahce, Yosemite Valley 
and other great attractions. 

The committee has chartered two 
ocean liners, which will make daily 
trips about the bay, stopping at all 
points of interest, and steam out of 
the Golden Gate, going as far as 
the Farallone Islands, returning the 
same day. An orchestra will be on 
board each of the steamers and light 
refreshments will be served. These 
trips will be absolutely free to 
Knights Templar and their families, 
as will be one or two trips by rail 
which the committee is now endeav- 
oring to arrange. 


Chinese Actors at the Grand Opera 
House. 

A troup of Chinese performers and 
a complete Chinese orchestra, both 
of the very best talent obtainable, 
has been engaged to play at the 
Grand Opera House for two weeks. 
The Knights Templar have leased 
the opera house, and have made ar- 
rangements for nightly perform- 
ances and matinees during that 
time. This will give visitors an op- 
portunity to see best Chinese pro- 
ductions and by the best players 
without going to Chinatown and 
crowding into a wretched theatre. 
Each visiting commandery will re- 
ceive complimentary tickets accord- 
ing to the number in the party. 
Others will have to pay admission. 

A Notable Feature. 


One of the most notable features 
of the Triennial Conclave, Knights 
Templar, which will convene in San 
Francisco September 6th, will be 
the official visit to the Grand En- 
campment of the United States, and 
the reception with the highest hon- 
ors, of The Most Eminent and Su- 
preme Grand Master of the Great 
Priory of England and Wales, The 
Right Honorable the Earl of Eus- 
ton, who will be accompanied by 
Charles F. Matier, the Great Vice- 
Chancellor, the Reverend C. E. L. 
Wright, Grand Prelate, A. F. 
Woodiwiss, Knight Commander cf 
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the Temple, T. P. Dohrrman, 
Knight Commander of the Temple, 
Sir A, J. Thomas and Sir Thomas 
Fraser, all distinguished members 
of the Foreign Grand Priory. 

General John Corson Smith of 
Chicago, chairman of the Committee 
of Foreign Relations of the Grand 
Encampment, has received letters 
advising him that the Supreme 
Grand Master and his party are 
booked to reach New York City on 
August 21st, and Chicago on Tues- 
day, August 23d. They purpose 
traveling across the continent to 
San Francisco in a private car, and 
while in San Francisco will make 
their headquartes with the officers 
of the Grand Encampment of the 
United States at the Palace Hotel. 

The presence of so distinguished 
a party of foreign Knights Templar 
will be made the occasion of spec- 
ial entertainment in honor of the 
visitors. It is probable that the 
Grand Master and other officers of 
the Great Priory of Canada will also 
attend the Grand Encampment. 

While in this city and touring 
California, the visitors will be the 
guests of the Grand Commandery 
of California. Apartments have 
been secured for them at the Palace 
Hotel, and every courtesy will be 
shown them during their sojourn 
on this Coast. 

Returning from San _ Francisco 
the English party of Knights will 
visit the World’s Fair at St. Louis, 
and then journey East to Boston, 
where they will attend the Supreme 
Council of the Northern Masonic 
Jurisdiction of the thirty-third de- 
gree, and then sail for England on 
er about September 24th. 

Grand Captain General William 
B. Melish, of Cincinnati, is making 
hotel and other arrangements for 
the English party, and they may 
perhaps join the official Grard En- 
campment special train leaving Chi- 
cago August 16th, instead of leaving 
August 24th. In that event, they 
will visit Yellowstone Park and 
other points of interest. 
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SOME JAPANESE LETTERS 


BY MARGARET PERRY 


HERE is a heroic recklessness 
in the character of the Jap- 
anese, which in war places 
them among the very best of 

fighters, but in the dull walks of 
peace and commerce, inspires them 
sometimes with an almost too great 
confidence. There is no feature of 
Occidental life which a Japanese 
would for a moment hesitate to in- 
troduce into Japan. Baggage checks, 
special delivery letters and_ kero- 
sene lamps are common even in the 
remote districts; electric trams are 
spreading more and more along the 
country roads, supplanting the kuru- 
maya and the pack horse. 

This same bold spirit of inno- 
vation is responsible for many en- 
chanting signboards and advertise- 
ments in the larger towns, for 
a shop-keeper who has the slightest 
knowledge of any foreign tongue 
is only too eager to make use of it, 
to call attention both to his wares 
and to his progressive Western man- 
ner of doing business. The exact 
meaning of the signs is not always 
otvious to the unimaginative; for 
instance “Bi su ke tu to” would not 
instantly suggest “biscuits” to the 
average newly-landed foreigner. But 
in the case of English business let- 
ters, there is a great difference, and 
it is rare indeed to receive one from 
a Japanese in which the meaning is 
not plain, however curiously it may 
be expressed. In respect to clear- 
ness the Japanese is, as a rule, a-bet- 
ter letter writer than the Chinese. 
To give an example, the following 
lines by a Chinese bookbinder do 
not, at the first reading, convey any 
very lucid idea to one’s mind: 

“Should I send your books as I 
finished, Because I lost the address 
as you writing for me, therefor I 
kept it so long a time, as I received 
your kind note the other day so I 


am Directly to be sent.” 

Still, though Wing Hing’s arbi- 
trary use of capitals and his disre- 
gard for punctuation add an un- 
necessary complication to his rather 
Meredithian prose, it is not impos- 
sible to see what he is trying to say, 
namely, that having lost my address, 
he has not been able to send back 
the books until he heard from me 
again. But here is a second Chinese 
note, which, for all it looks so busi- 
ness like, is even more involved than 
the first: 


“Dear Sir: 

will I have received favour last 
night, and now enclose on 3 yard 
Black meterial therefor with Bill to 
Happy you will and much oblige. 

“Yours, faithfully, 
“Cheat, Yu & Co. 

“with return sample Back to you.” 

The “3 yard Black meterial” and 
the “Bill” arrived duly, but to this 
day I am in doubt as to which of 
the two was to “Happy” me. In 
either case it is, of course, always 
gratifying to know that one’s hap- 
piness will much oblige any one 
else. 

Now, compare either of these let- 
ters with the following postcard 
from a Japanese shoemaker. The 
language of the latter may be quite 
as unconventional, but there is never 
the slightest doubt as to what the 
writer meant to say: 

“T have the honour to inform you 
that I misteked to make a boots. I 
mad a shoe to-day and thery are 
finished now. I beg meet with your 
approbation for my careless. If you 
connot take a shoe. shall I make a 
boots in a herry. Please give me 
your answer. 

“Tam 


Your remain 
“S. Sato.” 
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This is his usual way of ending 
up a letter, though sometimes, when 
wishing to be particularly cordial, 
he adds: “Please regard my compli- 
ments to all your families.” The 
following note, the first he ever sent 
me, is a good example of his talent 
for misusing English commercial 
phrases: 

“We take the liberty enclosed 
your bill. Please find it. I beg to 
call attention to your payment. I 
shall very honored if you pay it as 
possible.” 

Now, I know that this extreme 
peremptoriness was quite intention- 
al, but at the time, it gave me rather 
a shock. The boots had arrived cnly 
the day before, unaccompanied Ly a 
bill, yet I found it hard to suppress 
a certain feeling of guilt, and half 
expected to see the Japanese equiva- 
lent for a sheriff appear at any mo- 
ment. I remembered seeing some 
prisoners in the street the week be- 
fore, and wondered how it would 
feel to be led through the streets of 
Tokyo by a rope. The deep, straw- 
berry colored kimono would surely 
prove most unbecoming, but that 
would not matter very much, as the 
government thoughtfully provides 
a bushel basket to put over the read 
of each malefactor; perhaps to con- 
ceal his blushes, perhaps to prevent 
his running away, acting on _ the 
same principle as_ the board one 
sometimes sees fastened between the 
horns of unduly venturesome cows. 
Much to my relief, no such horrid 
fate awaited me; Sato’s bark was 
far worse than his bite, and a has- 
tily despatched check elicited two 
days later this acknowledgment: 

“Please you find enclosed the re- 
ceipt. Thank you of your prompt- 
ness. 

“Awaiting your future order 

“T am 
“Your remain 


“S. Sato. 


I then saw that his first note was 
a mere form, which on later occa- 


sions had no terrors for me. After 
all, it was rather absurd to expect 
a nice knowledge of English idiom 
in a Japanese shoemaker. If Sato 
took liberties with the English lan- 
guage, so do countless others, with 
less excuse. 

Here are two from students, both 
of whom had certainly had far more 
advantages than S. Sato; in fact, at 
the time they were finishing an ad- 
vanced course in English literature. 
The envelope of the first was ad- 
dressed to “My dear Esq.,” a very 
natural and by no means unusual 
mistake. 

“My dear Mr. 

“I regret to inform you that at 
last my humble father went away 
from this world at half-past p. m 
6 o’clock on the roth inst. by pneu- 
monia. So I cannot attend to your 
class about two weeks as mourning 
day. 

“Your’s truly Student 
“G. Watanabe.” 

In the second letter, an examina- 
tion is spoken of, so it may not be a 
bad idea to insert the postcard an- 
nouncing it. 

“The examination on Chemistry 
will be execute (ominous word!) on 
the 9. to-morrow morning (6).” 

(N. B.—This means 9g o’clock on 
the morning of the 6th, not the oth 
at 6 a. m., as the casual reader might 
easily imagine.) One of the victims 
of the execution is the writer of this 
second letter. He addressed it to 
“Prof.—Esq,” perhaps in the hope 
that such an accumulation of titles 
might propitiate the stern examiner. 
But if anything could have softened 
his heart, it would surely be the let- 
ter inside, which began, artlesslv 
enough : 

“My dear Profecer, 

“Ii I could not pass this examina- 
tion I cannot graduate in eternity. 
Also I cannot go back to my coun- 
try with the shame and of course 
I cannot see my parent here after 
and I must about die,.. Now I 
must confess the cause of my long 
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rest, that it was my plan to go to 
abroad, but my parent did not allow 
and ordered me that unless I grad- 
uate the College I must not go any- 
where. So I began to go College 
again, but unfortunately my sick- 
ness, the death of my grandmother 
and my father’s illness, continually 
came, and thus I took frequent rest.” 

To have the death of a grand- 
mother “continually” coming, must 
be rather trying, especially when 
accompanied by so much illness in 
the rest of the family. However, so 
guileless and happy-go-lucky a 
youth is sure to get enough sympa- 
thy, and perhaps after all the “Pro- 
fecer” and the parent needed just 
as much in their struggle with an 


apparently unlimited capacity on 
the part of their charge for taking 
long and frequent rests. 

To leave such painful subjects, 
here is a picture post-card to end up 
with. It was sent as a New Year’s 
card by an inn keeper in a little vil- 
lage among the mountains, where 
we had spent the summer months: 

“Jan. Ist, 2000. 
“Dear Sir, 

“It is very happy New Year’s Day 
is delightfully congratulate all of 
your family that do with much pleas- 
ure spend this happy day. 

“And hoping that every year will 
unite our heart more closely. 

“Your faithfully, 
“K. Uchiyama.” 





“ TALOFA ” 
Samoan Word for Love 





BY MARION DREWE 


E were two weeks out from 

the city of the beautiful har- 

bor, Sydney; our boat was 
somewhere near Tutuila, the most 
Southern island of the Samoan or 
Navigator group. 

The day was hot and muggy. 
Everything was damp with a nasty, 
clinging, steamy heat. Our very 
clothing was limp; the handrails 
around the saloon and cabins were 
dripping tears. 

When dressing we had to wipe 
the steam from the mirrors before 
we could see ourselves, for these 
things be in the tropics. 

On deck before dinner no one was 
talking; all seemed out of sorts; 
one or two were asleep; several 
others had given up all pretense f 
reading and were looking moodily 
out to sea. 

When the captain said we would 


be in Pago Pago that night the 
news came like a cool breeze (for 
as I have said, we had been two 
weeks at sea); every one began to 
pick up their fallen books and 
papers, and laughter and talking 
became easy again. Some went be- 
low for writing materials. What 
letters were posted on the island 
were written on deck, mostly in 
pencil. 

About eight o’clock the sea be- 
came rougher, and if anything the 
heat was worse. All the passengers 
were leaning over the side looking 
for land, and the moon was shin- 
ing as only a tropical moon can 
shine. 

The heavens were a thing’ to 
wonder at for stars. 

We were flying through the 
water, for were we not on the fast 
record ship Sonoma. Suddenly the 
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Waving fareweil from the steamer’s deck. 
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engines were slowed down and the 
water became very smooth. Right 
ahead in the far distance was a small 
light for which we were steering. 
All our dash had gone, and like 
some great heart beating, the slow, 
monotonous thud, thud of the en- 
gine throbbed as we crept slowly 
through silence, silence that could 
be heard. The sound of rushing 
water ceased as we neared that 


land. 


“In which it seemed always after- 
noon. 

All around the coast the languid 
air did swoon.” 

The ship turned and we were in 
Pago Pago, surely one of the most 
beautiful places God has ever made. 

Wonderfully quiet it was: this 
place that through all my life would 
longingly haunt and call me. 

Steep hills and cocoanut palms 
standing high against the skyline 
and wooded to the water’s edge; 
flowing vines trailing in the water, 
and a small island with little happy 
sparkling waves playing over a 
coral reef surrounding it. 

As we came to anchor in the har- 
bor, a great shark skimmed by 
which sent a shudder through the 
Australians on board who know 
these monsters in their native 
waters. 

Our whistle boomed out several 
times, and for awhile no one seemed 
to notice. We were not expected 
so soon, and the whole village was 
asleep. 

Then lights were seen _ flitting 
among the trees and hurrying along 
the beach. 

Soon from all sides canoes shot 
out towards us, some holding fifty 
to a hundred natives, men and 


. women nearly nude, and of very fine 


physiques. 

They came flower decked and 
singing a weird chant like music, 
in canoes of all sizes. Several tiny 
brown children, scarcely more 
than babies, and dressed in flowers 


and shells, paddled their little boats. 

The natives swarmed up the sides 
of the ship with baskets of shells. 
coral, flowers, native fruits, tappa 
cloths, mats, fans, etc. Soon the 
deck was so crowded that it was 
difficult to move about. 

Falling on the figures in the 
canoes was the brightness from 
many lights on the ship; the natives 
carried torches, and over all the 
dazzling glory of a tropical night. 

One lucky man had an old Eng- 
lish stable lantern which seemed 
strangely out of place hanging by 
his brown bare legs in a South Sea 
Island. 

The gay colors of their loin 
cloths, their dark bodies, their 
flower-decked heads, the many- 
colored shells and seeds and that 
strangeness that is of the South 
Seas and the South Seas alone, is 
something that is better remem- 
bered thaa described. 

When we had left our mail bag 
and many cases of canned food had 
gone ashore, and we had loaded 
many bags of copra and taken on a 
missionary and his wife; when our 
heads had been decked with flowe s 
and our necks with shells, and we 
had already learned one Samoan 
word, “Talofa,” the big gong sound- 
ed for the visitors to leave the ship 
and when the last were hurried off, 
we began to slowly move again. 

A large canoe, holding quite a 
hundred and fifty natives was fas- 
tened to the Sonoma, and came with 
us some distance out to sea, singing 
that beautiful, weird music all the 
while; then with laughter and call- 
ing from both sides, the rope was 
let go, and with one last far call— 
Talofa—they disappeared in the 
million wrinkles of the moonlit sea. 

The palm trees slowly dipped be- 
low the horizon and we’‘sailed soli- 
tary under the stars. 

At sea again—with eyes that 
were looking back—that will ever 
look back to that night of nights, 
to those people, gentle and gener- 
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ous, living to-day as they lived hun- 
dreds of years ago, dressed, or 
rather undressed, as they were hun- 
dreds of years ago, wearing only a 
tappa cloth and garlands of flowers 
and all unconscious of this thing 
we call civilization. ; 

I was awakened to see a tropi- 
cal sunrise, and as I watched the 
glory of the changing light on sea 
and sky, I half thought I _ had 
dreamed of Pago-Pago; but the 
tinkling of shells around my neck 
and the sight of strange fruit and 
a gorgeous fan proved it true. 

There are two experiences which 


come to us but once, and of which 
nothing can rob us: our first South 
Sea Island and our first sunrise in 
the tropical seas. 


“Then go away if you have to, 
Then go away if you will, 
To again return you will always 
yearn, 
While your lamp is burning still. 
For you’ve bathed in the moonlit 
waters, 
And the mango eaten free. 
And strange though it seems, 
"Twill haunt your dreams, 
This land of the cocoanut tre¢.” 





How to Photograph the Grand Canyon 


A Pointer for Photographers 


BY J. TORREY CONNOR 


HAT amateur photographer 

is there who, having viewed 

Peabody’s photographs of 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
does not wish to go, see and experi- 
ment for himself? 

It is an experiment, or, rather, a 
series of experiments, at best more 
or less successful, thus focusing 
one’s camera upon a Titanic gorge 
into which any of a dozen of the 
so-called “greatest things on earth” 
—Niagara, Mammoth Cave, Yosem- 
ite, the Big Trees—could be drop- 
ped and lost sight of; but if a finger 
post or two along the road will help 
those who came after to find the 
way, this amateur had not set them 
up in vain. 

Here is finger-post number one: 
Take slow isochromatic plates and 
a ray filter. 

We arrived at Bright Angel at 
eight o’clock in the evening, so 
there was nothing to do but pos- 
sess our souls in patience and wait 


for morning—and a first glimpse of 
marvels. 

Ah, that first glimpse! Standing 
on the brink of the abyss, where it 
is a sheer descent of one thousand 
feet, one looks upon a scene that 
cannot be “painted with pencil of 
poor words.” There before us— 
though hundreds of feet below— 
are mighty shapes, rising from the 
floor of the gorge. Some are like 
unto prehistoric palaces; others, 
chiseled by the Great Sculptor into 
towers, domes and minarets, might 
be cathedrals. from the towers of 
which, presently, would come the 
call to early vespers; here a butte 
lifts upon its rugged shoulder the 
hull of a battleship; there looms a 
many-stepped teocalli; yonder rise 
the walls of a fort, buttressed and 
battlemented. 

Photograph it! How can one get 
at it, without the aid of a flying ma- 
chine? Or, given the flying ma- 
chine, how content one’s self with 

















A panoramic picture. 


a black and white reproduction of 
the panoramic picture, in which 
red—the whole gamut of reds— 
brown, blue, yellow and royal pur- 
ple, are mingled? 

And now, having discovered the 
lions in the path, it is time to set 
up another finger-post. Don’t ex- 
pect to get a picture every time you 
expose a plate. Stop your camera 
down to 64. Put on your filter, and 
expose three plates on the same 
view, one for two seconds, one for 
three seconds, and one for four sec- 
onds. Develop these, and you will 
have learned the length of time 
necessary for exposure. 

If the amateur has never trained 
a camera on the deceptive Arizona 
atmosphere, he will find a surprise 
awaiting him—as did the writer. 

It was at Rowe’s Point that I first 
essayed the combination. I imme- 
diately got out from under the fo- 
cusing cloth, and looked around to 
see what was cutting off my view. 
I could find nothing wrong, so tried 
again with the same res1l‘—there 


was nothing to.be seen upon the 
glass but the same shadowy outline 
of buttes. I took off the filter, and 
there were the same _ shadowy 
buttes, only they were further ob- 
scured by a thick haze, which, while 
not particularly noticeable in the 
atmosphere, showed very plainly on 
the ground glass. 

It took me a full hour to learn my 
first lesson—that one cannot hope 
to get the whole breadth of the 
Canyon, ten miles from rim to rim, 
on a 6%x8™% plate, even though 
landmarks miles away may seem to 
the eye to be so near that one 
could walk over and back before 
breakfast. 

I swung my caimera around until 
it pointed toward the rim of the 
Canyon, and across a deep bend; 
and there on the glass flashed up a 
picture that was worth while. Only 
an infinitessimal section of thé Can- 
yen, it is true, but enough to fill 
the plate to overflowing. I took 
a few ‘long-range pictures of the 
Canyon, simply to show, in a small 
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Ten miles from rim to rim. 





The sullen, crawling river. 

















Sunset at the canyon. 














One thousand feet sheer. 


way, the general formation. As 
photograplis they were failures, 
serving to prove how futile was my 
effort to capture all out-of-doors 
with my little black box. 

Finger-post Number 3: When 
using a filter, focus with it on the 
camera, as to put it on afterwards 
changes the focus just enough to 
spoil the sharpness of the picture. 

I finally settled down to two sec- 
onds as the length of time for ex- 
posure, and I think that I got as 
good an average of pictures as most 
of the amateurs who go there suc- 
ceed in obtaining. But oh, it is 
heart-breaking to see so much that 
is picturable—such grand, pano- 
ramic views, such heights and such 
depths—and content one’s self; per- 
force, with the photographic rep- 
resentation of small sections of the 
Canyon! 

It is well to charter a mule or a 
horse and get down into the midst 
of things, where you can work at 
close range; indeed, that ‘s the only 
way properly to estimate the big- 

























ness of this hole in the ground. 

Bright Angel trail slopes gently 
in the beginning, but soon it drops 
off into space with an abruptness 
that causes you to wish your break- 
fast would lie still and be good. 
All that is speedily forgotten, how- 
ever, in the delight and wonder that 
can find no words for adequate ex- 
pression as every turn in the trail 
discloses new grandeur, new 
beauty. So occupied does one be- 
come in the enjoyment of these 
scenes, so lost in contemplation of 
the marvelous happenings in na- 
ture’s workshop, that one is apt to 
forget the main object of the trip, 
namely, the taking of pictures. With 
remembrance comes the vain re- 
gret: “Alas and alack! I have only 
twelve plates.” 

It is considered quite a feat to 
reach the Colorado river, that 
crawls sullenly between walls of 
black granite hundreds of feet he- 
low the floor of the Canyon, thread- 
ing a canyon that lies within the 
Canyon. 











Like prehistoric temples. 
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I had thought myself. a good 
climber, but there was one stretch 
of three hundred feet, straight up 
and down, where no one but a 
mountain goat or a camera enthusi- 
ast would have ventured. 

I let myself down, clinging to 
projections of the rock, which for- 
tunately was “scraggy,” being of 
volcanic origin. But by the time 
I had made the return trip, with the 
one hundred pound camera case on 
my back, I was ready to take a lay- 
off from sight seeing. 

I did not succeed in getting a good 
picture of the rapids that were 
seething in the narrow gorge. I 
Jearned something, however, and 
I may as well call it finger-post No. 
4: In taking pictures in the river 
canyon or at short range, leave off 
the filter, use the largest stop and 
give an exposure of one fifteenth of 
a second. 

Although the short exposure nec- 
essary for the water did not give 
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much detail to the black granite 
walls, I managed, by developing for 
under exposure, to get two’ views 
of the river that were fairly good. 

One day I took a trip over the 
rim trail to Moran’s Point. On this 
occasion I had an experience which 
I will recount for the benefit of 
other thoughtless amateurs. 

I was on horseback. Wishing to 
have my tripod in instant readiness 
to set up, I tied the legs together 
and hung it to the saddle. 

I took one view a half mile or so 
from the starting point—and that 
was the last. After proceeding five 
miles or more, I started to take 
another, but found that the screw- 
head of the tripod was missing. 

I hitched the horse to a scrub oak 
and retraced my journey, scanning 
the trail at every step of the way, 
to the starting point. No screw. 

I made my way back to where the 
horse was tied, and found the screw 
not twenty yards from the first 
place where I had missed it. 
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Lawson and McFarland, the two American racers who have had great success on their 


Australian tour. 














MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 





BY SYDNEY PELL MAKINSON 


OMPASSED about by the 

busy life of the world, an isle 

amid the strenuousness of 
every-day life, stands the only char- 
tered college for women in the 
United States, west of the Rocky 
Mountains. In order to extend the 
influence of the institution to the 
fullest extent, it has been made a 
Christian college, but not a secta- 
rian institution. The devotee of 
any denomination is equally wel- 
come. Students of various religious 
beliefs have been received from all 
points of the compass, and the true 
womanhood reared under the pro- 
tection of the walls of Mills Semi- 
nary is to-day spreading the refining 
influence of its teaching in China, 
in farthest India, in Hawaii and the 
Islands of the Pacific. 

Correct conduct does not mean 
that the young woman who attends 
a seminary is to be deprived of out- 
door exercise or the usual pleasures 
that attend any lover of all that is 
beautiful in nature. 

Mills Seminary has a college life 
that is all its own. There is a seri- 
ous and _ lovable camaraderie 
between teachers and pupils that 
seldom obtains in institutions of a 
like character. In California, and in 
one of its most favored spots, where 
out-door sports are possible the 
year around, it could not be other- 
wise. Health and physical culture 
are made one of the features of the 
range of study at Mills. 

Regular daily exercise in the fresh 
air or in the gymnasium gives that 
health and strength which make 
study a pleasure. After the concen- 
tration and effort of thorough men- 
tal application, there is the glory of 
the campus, where many healthful 
games and exercises are provided, 
under such rules that moderation \is 


never exceeded. The gift of climatic 
excellence places Mills beyond the 
competition of most of the schools 
of the world, for its location gives 
it all the advantages of the far- 
famed land of sunshine and _ gold. 
There is no spot on earth where 
there is a greater number of perfect 
days and glorious nights than at 
Seminary Park. Just as the winds 
blow, just as the tides roll, the days 
are poured forth in majestic beauty, 
the breezes laden with ozone and 
tempered with the refreshing breath 
of the sea. 

Mills College develops all that is 
true in women, fits them to take the 
place of true wives and mothers, 
and in case of necessity, self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting teachers 
or professional women. 

Its Alumni is composed of some 
of the most distinguished, and 
among these may be counted Miss 
Luella Carson, Dean of Women and 
Head of the English Department of 
the University of Oregon; Miss 
Mabel Gilman, who ranks as one of 
our most successful singers. Among 
the graduates of Mills are many 
successful artists: Miss Edith 
White, Mrs. Mathews, Miss A. 
Briggs, Miss Froelich, Miss Alice 
Tabor. The school has also given 
us the famous soprano, Madame 
Emma Nevada Palmer; Mrs. Fannie 
k. Carpenter, a lawyer of promi- 
nence in New York City; Mrs. Car- 
penter is associated with her hus- 
band in business, and occupies a 
prominent position in the Federated 
Clubs. Mrs, Dita Hopkins Kinney, 
Head of the Department of Women 
Nurses, U. S. A. Miss Jane Sey- 
mour Klink, Inspector of Employ- 
ment Bureaus, appointed by the 
New York City Government. Mrs. 
Benjamin Peart, formerly Superin- 
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tendent of Schools for Yolo County, 
California; Mrs. J. S. Merrill, Miss 
Paulsell, Mrs. Morse, and a host of 
other equally capable and well- 
known women. 

The social life of Mills College is 
an educating influence of no small 
importance. The juniors give re- 





ceptions to the seniors or the sopho- 
more class to the entering fresh- 
men. I have been told that the 
young ladies are cavalierly attended 
by their partners, that there is as 
much empressement as in a social 
function in real life, and that it is 
incumbent on the dancing partner 
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to attend her lady home with all the 
galian.ry that is usually expected 
from the gentleman in the case. 

I quote from a statement made 
by a gifted woman, once a Mills 
College girl: 

“The favorite recreation hall at 


+. 
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the college is “The Gym, as the gym- 
nasium is popularly called. Each 
Friday evening is set apart for re- 
creation, and then the students learn 
‘there is a time to dance,’ and do so 
to their heart’s content. But, on 
special occas‘ons, the old ‘Gym’ is 


Main Building. 
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transformed. Private boxes appear 
at the sides as if by magic, orches- 
tra chairs occupy a front place, and 
even to the doors the house is filled 
with a sympathetic audience. Some- 
times it is a gay operetta written 
by the students, ’99 having given 
a very pretty one. Again, it is a 
Greek play by the seniors, or a 
Latin one by the less ambitious so- 
phomores. Woods, flowers and 
vines make it a forest of Arden, on 
occasions when the Mu Sigma Sig- 
ma, the college fraternity, entertains 
its guests; for the obliging old 
‘Gym’ lends itself to many uses. 
Then there are individual teas and 
receptions, class-teas and afternoons 
at-home, thus giving a charming 
social life to the students, the con- 
ventionalities of which they observe 
with minutest care. 

“On Washington’s Birthday a 
visitor at Mills College would think 
“ye ancient colonial dames” had as- 
sembled to welcome him. Madam 
Virginia, stiff and 


Randolph of 
stately, assists Mrs. Washington in 


receiving the guests. Pretty Dolly 
Madison is yonder, talking with 
Elizabeth, the Quaker spouse of 
“the first great American,” and 
others cluster round to listen to her 
vivacious wit. 

“Admission Day, September gth, 
is always kept; the year’s work has 
begun, the athletic teams, or clubs, 
have been organized, and it is a 
good time for the inauguration of 
college hospitalities, a good time to 
say: “We are organized for our 
year’s work and recreation; let us 
give a thought to the social life 
among us.’” 

The past history of Mills College 
is a guarantee of its future success. 
It has never strayed from the ideals 
of its founders, and that fact alone 
should endear it to all. It occupies 
the unique position in the central 
point in this western world; it fronts 
the great Pacific, its islands and the 
lands of immeasurable possibility 
beyond. The college, the only 
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woman’s college west of the Rocky 
Mountains, was given to the State 
of California; its charter was grant- 
ed by the same legislative act as 
Stantord’s, it offers the same course 
as Bryn Mawr, Smith or Wellesley, 
and in the very near future, if the 
endowment movement is fully suc- 
cessful, it will be rated the greatest 
women’s college in the United 
States. 

Mills College was named after its 
founder, the Reverend Cyrus T. 
Mills, D. D., and after his wife, Su- 
san L. Mills, and it is to-day a State 
institution, an institution that should 
be a source of pride to all of Califor- 
nia’s citizens. 

There is no limit to the good Mills 
College may do, located as it is, with 
its unrivaled climate, its beautiful 
grounds and buildings, aided by the 
proper endowment, the statement 
I have made that it will in time rival 
the very best of all the institutions 
of the East for women is no exag- 
geration. 

Mills College does well to appeal 
to the large-hearted men and wo- 
men of the Pacific Coast for its en- 
dowment, and it is safe to say that 
such an appeal, wherever the mer- 
its of the institution are known, will 
not be made in vain. Mills College 
will soon be on as permanent and 
as broad a footing as Bryn Mawr, 
Smith, or any of the great women’s 
colleges of the Eastern States. 

It should be evident to any one, 
with only a cursory glance at the 
situation, that there is an enormous 
advantage in one commanding insti- 
tution as against many scattering 
and inferior schools. 

Any reference to Mills College 
should contain the excellent report 
of the “United States Health Bul- 
letins,”’ which I append in full: 

“It seems almost beyond belief, in 
these days when health is conceded- 
ly dependent upon proper sanitary 
and hygienic surroundings, that the 
head of a family could for a minute 
lose sight of these matters and send 
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his dear ones to a place about which 
he knows nothing concerning the 
care taken to preserve the health of 
the residents, when reflection will 
assure him that the most sedulous 
care is necessary. 


“The United States Health Bulle- 


Mrs. Susan L. Mills. 


tin has had occasion to examine in- 
to this subject quite extensively dur- 
ing the past few months and if some 
of the facts that have come to our 
notice during these investigations 
were generally known, we believe 
that prospective patrons would be 
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shocked at the unsanitary and dis- 
ease-breeding conditions existing 
at some of the highest-priced and 
most fashionable schools. 

“These investigations have been 
made without the instigation of the 
proprietors, and generally without 


their knowledge, consequently they 
are absolutely unbiased and unpre- 
judiced. 

“Among the schools that’ met 
with the general approval of the ex- 
perts investigating these matters 
for us, and which we have no hesi- 
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tation in recommending to our read- 
ers, in the Mills College, Seminary 
Park, Cal. 

“We know nothing about the 
course of study at this school, for 
it is of no interest to us, but if the 
same care is taken with the mental 
welfare of the pupil as is shown and 
plainly shown to be taken with the 
physical, we feel that it deserves the 
support of parents and the encour- 
agement of the public.” 

The names of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Mills College are representa- 


tive in the community : 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, Oakland, 
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President ; Warren Olney, Oakland; 
George T. Hawley, San Francisco; 
A. J. Raiston, San Francisco; Mrs. 
C. T. Mills, Mills College ; Professor 
George C. Edwards, Berkeley; Cy- 
rus W. Carmany, Oakland; Louis 
Lisser, Litt. D., San Francisco; 
Charles Nelson, Seminary Park; 
Reverend Charles R. Brown, Oak- 
land; Edward Coleman, San Fran- 
cisco; George W. Scott, Alameda; 
Rev. Raymond C. Brooks, East Oak- 
land; Mr, Frank M. Smith, Oakland; 
Mrs. Frank M. Smith, Oakland, 
Rev. Ernest E, Baker, D. D., Oak- 
land; Warren Olney, Secretary; 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, Treasurer. 
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BY HENRY BAILEY SARGEANT 


“And there, in the rapturous spring, 
Where the morning rays dart 
O’er the plain, and the morning 
birds sing, 
You may see the 
thing 
In the home of my heart.” 


most beautiful 


HE Turlock Irrigation District 
Works represents the fruition 
of an idea, the rounded out 

and completed ambition of a mind. 
It comprises the greatest concrete 
river dam in the world, and one 
hundred and thirty-five miles of 
canal, ranging from 74 feet to 18 
feet in width, and for the first time 
places 176,000 acres of land under 
the fructifying power of irrigation. 

This land that for fertility, cli- 
matic and transportation advantages 
and for advantageous location as re- 
gards the markets of California, 
cannot be equaled by any like area 
in California. It lies in the great 
level plain in the northern portion 
of the San Joaquin Valley. The 


Tuolumne, Merced and San Joaquin 
rivers afford unrivaled drainage. Of 
this choice land the Whitmore tract 
is conceded the very best. When 
the poet sang of the “beautiful thing 


- in the home of his heart,” he meant 


happiness and content. He must 
have had in mind a home in some 
such land as this, which, with water, 
produces ir abundance and perfec- 
tion every product known to the 
temperate and semi-tropic zone. 
The home-seeker looks not for vast 
tracts of land. He desires small 
ttacts with water right, at from $30 
to $60 per acre. 

Such an opportunity for indus- 
trious men of small means has not 
been presented in California for 
many years, and it is only through 
the generosity and philanthropy of 
Mr. Whitmore that this is made pos- 
sible. Frugal and industrious men 
need no longer be landless, and to 
the right man or men every oppor- 
tunity to acquire the land is given. 
The price of fruit land in California 

















Apricot trees in 30 acre tract. 


is from $300 to $600 an acre, and yet 
Mr. Whitmore is asking the price 
that is usually asked for wheat land 
—and wheat at bed-rock price—too. 
The argument of Mr, Whitmore is 
a very good one, and it is one that 
has been proven true in other sec- 
tions of the West. “Supposing a 
man wants ten acres and only has 
$150 cash in hand. He can get the 
land if he is the right kind of a man, 
for half cash will be accepted, bal- 
ance payable in three years, with 
interest at 8 per cent. It is a busi- 
ness proposition. If Mr. Whitmore 
can get 300 to 600 good neighbors, 
he has room for 600 to 1200 more.” 

This tract of 8,000 acres lies on 
either side of the main line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, and the 
Santa Fe runs through it on the 
east. It borders on Modesto, the 


county-seat, on the north and em-, 


braces the town of Ceres. It is 409 
miles by rail north of Los Angeles, 
g2 miles north of Fresno, 30 miles 
south ot Stockton, 77 miles south 
of Sacramento, and 118 miles south- 
east of San Francisco. 

Every acre of the Whitmore tract 
is tillable, and the deed to the land 


carries with it perpetual water right. 
The title has been vested in the 
Whitmores for more than 30 years, 
and comes directly from the United 
States Government. 

Ceres is a thriving and well-lo- 
cated little town on the main line 
of the Southern Pacific Company. 
It has wide streets—80 feet—and 
its lots have a sixty foot frontage, 
and each block is provided with a 
twenty foot alley. There is a good 
hotel, a fine public hall, a good 
church and a school house. Two 
teachers are employed, and_ the 
school ranks high in a county sys- 
tem, standing seventh among the 
fifty-seven county public school sys- 
tems in California. 


Inexhaustible Supply of Water. 


Aside from a comparatively small 
mining ditch, the Turlock District 
water right is the first on the Tuol- 
umne river, a swift-flowing stream 
with a vast watershed in the per- 


ennial snows of the Sierras. Even 
in the dryest seasons known, the 
volume of this stream has been far 
greater than the Turlock main canal 
could carry at its utmost capacity. 
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An Alluring Prospect. 


The irrigation system is _practi- 
cally complete. In 1900 water was 
first run through a portion of the 
system, and although late in the sea- 
son a brisk demand for small tracts 
at once arose, and thriving fields of 
sweet potatoes, corn, watermelons 
and other products, and of alfalfa, 
greet the eye where only the golden 
or the brown stubble has heretofore 
been seen after the wheat harvest. 
Thousands of acres have been plant- 
ed to alfalfa, and checking is still 
under way. Hundreds of acres are 
being devoted to sweet potatoes, 
fruit, and a variety of produce. The 
great ditches of water on the broad 
plain present an alluring prospect, 
and in the mind’s eye there arises 
a picture of hundreds of homes em- 
bowered in flowers and foliage; of 
orchards bending under weight of 
all the fruits known to the temper- 
ate and semi-tropical climes; of 


perennial gardens, ever-green  al- 
falfa fields dotted with stock, and of 
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roads and lanes stretching away in 
long vistas of foliage and shade, the 
musical ripple of flowing water 
breaking lightly upon the ear the 
while. 

Cost of the System. 

The works of the Turlock Irriga- 
tion District have been constructed 
at a cost of $1,200,000, the money de- 
rived by the sale of 6 per cent 20 
year bonds, that are a charge upon 
the land. Fifty cents per acre per 
annum will defray interest and cost 
of maintenance. These bonds have 
now been refunded for forty-year 
five per cent bonds, no part of the 
principal payable for twenty years. 

Alfalfa, Cattle and Pasturing. 

Doing his own work, with his own 
team, a man may level. and check 
land and sow alfalfa at a cost of 
from $5 to $6 per acre. It is pro- 
verbial that “a green grass country 
is never poor.” Across the San 
Joaquin river from Turlock district, 
separated only by the river, is an 
area of several thousand acres of 
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alfalfa. Three creameries, costing 
no more than $30,000, handle an ag- 
gregate of more than 30,000 pounds 
of milk daily, and disburse $120,000 
net to the patrons annually, earning 
handsome dividends meanwhile for 
the; stockholders, comprising more 
or less of the patrons. The skim- 
med milk goes back to the farmer, 
and, fed to hogs and poultry, meets 
the cost of milking. From $4 to $6 
net per month per cow is realized. 
A creamery has been established at 
Ceres. This will assure the owner 
of a small tract of land an income 
within a very few months. Alfalfa 
planted in the fall attains a fine stand 
by spring, and with the purchase of 
a few cows, and patronage of the 
creamery, a regular source of ready 
money may be obtained. As the al- 
falfa area expands, stock raising and 
stock pasturing, very profitable, will 
become important industries. 

Oranges. 

A beautiful golden, large and clean 
navel orange is produced here and 
there, in commercial quantities, to 
some extent. It is a very fine or- 
ange, rich and juicy, a month ahead 
of the oranges of the southern part 
of the State in maturity. A resident, 
who has a little garden tract of two 
acres of navels, derives a fine in- 
come in connection with the holiday 
demand, realizing from $2.50: to $3 
per box. Fifteen miles east there 
are quite a large number of orange 
orchards, from five to twenty acres 
to the tract, now coming into profit- 
able bearing. Lemons and limes 
are also successfully grown, but so 
far in merely an experimental way, 
some of the product finding its way 
to local markets, however. 

Other Fruits and Nuts, 

There are several olive orchards 
in profitable bearing, and occasional 
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orchards of prunes and almonds. 
Apricots and nectarines, figs and 
walnuts, also attain perfection here. 
Table and wine grapes do well. 


Sweet Potatoes. 


Another important industry is in 
the production of sweet potatoes. 
They attain perfection in the sandy 
soil, yield an average of one hun- 
dred and twenty sacks to the acre 
and as high as two hundred and 
forty sacks. They are much in de- 
mand at from go cents to $1.25 per 
sack, and profit may be _ realized 
from 50 cents per sack. Planting, 
cultivation and digging costs $10 
per acre. One man can take care 
of ten acres between planting and 
digging times. Peaches and _ all 
berries are produced in perfection 
and in immense abundance in 
“sweet potato land.” 


Sugar Beets. 

Sugar beets testing twelve per 
cent sugar have been produced on 
first experiment. A _ factory at 
Crockett, seventy miles distant by 
rail, will contract in advance for the 
yield, at from $4 to $4.50 per ton, 
a price commonly affording a splen- 
did profit. 


The Climate. 


The facts narrated in the forego- 
ing will afford a very good idea of 
the climate. It should be added that 
thunder and lightning are all but 
unknown; that the winters are 
“open’’—spring-like. The average 
temperature for November, Decem- 
ber and January at 7 a. m. is 40 de- 
grees; at 2 p. m. 58 degrees, and at 
Q p. m. 50 degrees. The average 
temperature for June, July and Au- 
gust at 7 a. m. is 62 degrees, at 2 p. 
m. go degrees, and at 9 p. m. 70 de- 


grees. 
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THE CUNNINGHAM SCHOOL 


BY G. O. FRANCE 





Colbert Cunningham, A. M. 


T HE Cunningham School is a 


prepartory institution for 
those universities where the 
requirements for entrance are the 
most severe, the United States 
Academies at West Point and at 
Annapolis, and the Civil Service ex- 
aminations. There is also a prepara- 
tory course for business and for the 
rational enjoyment of a business ca- 
reer. In its thorough English course 
it lays the foundation of business 
success and it gives special private 
instruction to young authors and a 
critical examination of their produc- 
tions is made by the Head Master. 
The school is very favorably lo- 
cated, in the very center of the busi- 
ness section of San Francisco, and 
yet commanding one of the most 
beautiful park views in the Western 
metropolis. 
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school occupies the entire premises 
at 326 Post street, on Union Square. 

Major ‘Colbert Cunningham will 
give instructions by special arrange- 
ment on any subject at any time, 
both in the day and in the evening. 
Scholars who are deficient in any 
particular line will find that they 
may fulfill all the requirements of 
the strictest examination after a 
course with Major Cunningham. 
He is said to be one of the most 
efficient of teachers for boys on the 
Pacific Coast. He was _ formerly 
with the Hitchcock School at San 
Rafael, and principal of that institu- 
tion. Mr, C. Hitchcock says: “He 
has taught with great success the 
highest mathematics and English.” 

William Walker Anderson, the 
Principal of Anderson’s Academy, 
at Irvington, Cal., under his own 
signature writes as follows: 

“I am always careful about recom- 
mending any one for a position in 
the school room, but in regard to 
Mr. Cunningham I have no scruples 
whatever. He has in a remarkable 
degree the power of securing the 
attention and hearty co-operation of 
his pupils of all ages. They feel 
he is both master and friend. Mr. 
Cunningham taught’ in this 
academy, leaving us much to our re- 
gret. While Mr. Cunningham was 
with us | could at any time have left 
the school in his charge without 
any fear that things would go astray 
in the slightest degree.” 

The pedagogue is usually slow in 
coming forward with a testimonial 
as to his ability, and it is with diffi- 
culty that the teacher is made to 
tell of his achievements with his 
pupils. I was enablé&;to obtain the 
following testimonials from two of 
the most prominent business men 
of San Francisco. It will be seen 


that they have a direct bearing on 
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the proficiency of Major Cunning- 
ham as a teacher of boys. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 20, 1904. 

Major C. C. Cunningham, City: 
Dear Sir— 

I take pleasure in saying that you 
have taught my three sons with suc- 
cess, and I wish you the best possi- 
ble results in your school in San 
Francisco. 

Yours truly, 

C. E. Green, Secretary and Man- 
ager Crocker Estate Co. and Vice- 
President Crocker Woolworth Na- 
tional Bank. 

I take pleasure in indorsing the 
above, as I have a son who has also 
been taught by Mr. Cunningham. 

R. H. Pease, President Goodyear 
Rubber Co. 

In a recent issue of the Overland 
Monthly, a very clever writer out- 
lines his views as to the method to 
pursue in the selection of a school: 

“The associations and the calibre 


of the teachers ought to be the de- 


consideration. A boy 
of average ability, in almost any 
school, can accomplish sufficient 
work to enable him to pass the ma- 
triculation examinations at the uni- 
versity, and hence to pursue his 
ordinary professional studies. So 
that the mere curriculum of book- 
work in a school is not a matter 
of very great importance. 
* * * 


termining 


* 


“Continual experiments are now 
being made to supplement the de- 
ficiencies of ordinary schools by 
the creation of schools where the 
system is directéd to certain spec- 
ial educational ends. Many of 
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these are mere fads, but many, on 
the other hand, are valuable and 
conscientious experiments which 
must have a beneficial effect upon 
education in general. Nearly all 
of them are possessed of some 
merit.” 

When a teacher is found that by 
his record of years is a success, the 
greatest measure of success is at 
hand for the pupil. Education in the 
higher branches is at best an ex- 
periment, and the teacher who has 
the greatest number of successful 
experiments to chronicle is undoubt- 
edly the best educator in whom to 
repose ‘confidence. 

The fall term begins on August 
10th at the Cunningham School, and 
all enquiries or communications may 
be addressed to Colbert Cunning- 
ham, A. M., Head Master. 

A Shorthand, Stenographic and 
Typewriting Department will be 
added to the Cunningham School, 
in the very near future. No student 
will be allowed to take this special 
course unless he or she is proficient 
in English, thus doing away with the 
annoyance of a “graduate from a 
typewriting school,’ who rarely, if 
ever, knows the English language. 
susiness men are well aware of the 
fact that the majority of applicants 
as stenographers and _ typewriters 
are so deficient in this particular 
line that they cannot write without 
mis-spelling and making mistakes 
in punctuation. 

A practical business college course 
under the supervision of Mr. E. W. 
Lehner, A. B., U. C., will be a 
prominent feature. 








MT. TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


BY COLIN 


HE Mt. Tamalpais Military 

Academy has been in opera- 

tion for the last fourteen 
years, and its alumni, some seventy 
in number are sufficient testimony 
to the efficiency of the school in its 
broadest sense. It is now proposed 
to transform the Academy into 
a permanent endowed preparatory 
school. Tamalpais Military Acad- 
emy is already chartered by the 
State of California. It has the ad- 
vantage of having a regular army 
officer detailed as military instruc- 
tor, and its graduates are admitted 
to the State University and Stanford 
without examination on the recom- 
mendation of the head master. It 
is now in the most flourishing con- 
dition, its accommodations are filled 
and its income is larger than ever 
before. 
of the 


the ideal 


Character is 
school, and judging by the reports 


of the Inspectors-General of this 
Department, the moral and physical 
manliness of the graduates of the 
Mt. Tamalpais Academy is well- 
nigh perfect. The school fosters 
the culture of an ideal manhood— 
a sound, healthful body, strong to 
work and to endure, straight, well- 
proportioned and graceful, an alert 
intellect; active, attentive, obser- 
vant, well-balanced, the equipment 
of the man who has to do with the 
world. A responsibility to God and 
to one’s fellow men; the controlling 
qualities to be truth, courage and 
sympathy. 

In the development of character, 
the studies at the school include 
military drill, with special attention 
to setting-up exercises. Horseback 
riding and cavalry drill under care- 
ful instruction. Gymnasium work, 
swimming, billiards, handball for 
rainy days. Ball games, track ath- 
letics, walking and cycling are en- 
couraged. Believing not only in its 
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refining and civilizing influence, but 
in its hygienic value, singing is made 
much of in the school. The boys 
sing at Chapel services and in class. 
Boys who are musical receive some 
private instruction in the use of the 
voice and the singing of songs. The 
attention of parents is called to the 
moderate rate for regular individual 
instruction. 

Daily contact and friendly asso- 
ciation with men and women of edu- 
cation and refinement. Small tables 
in dining room, with a master or 
officer at each table to correct care- 
lessness in behavior at meals. 

A constant effort to inculcate right 
principles and to cultivate the sense 
of personal responsibility. The 
basis of all sound and worthy char- 
acter is truthfulness, and boys, as 
a rule, learn to hate a lie and to de- 
spise a liar. 

The purpose is not to im- 
part knowledge, but to cultivate and 
strengthen the mental powers—to 
train the faculties so that knowledge 
may be acquired not only now, but 
as long as life lasts—to teach and 
exercise the boy in the habits of 
careful and accurate observation, of 
close concentration of thought, of 
intelligent association of ideas, of 
persistent effort until success is 
achieved. 

The cavalry has proved to be a 
most valuable and attractive addi- 
tion to the school life. The young 
boys who are not large enough or 
strong enough to take part in the 
regular cavalry drill are given riding 
lessons two or three times a week, 
under the care of an ex-sergeant of 
the regular army. Those cadets 
who form the troop are drilled on 
horseback two days a_ week, on 
which days they are excused from 
the infantry drill. They also receive 
special instruction in horsemanship 
at other times, and have frequent op- 
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portunity for pleasure rides among 
the hills surrounding San Rafael, al- 
ways under supervision. Hereafter 
no boarding pupil will be allowed 
to keep or use his own horse, except 
as a member of the cavalry troop 
and under its regulations. 


The Junior School, 


The Academy has lately added to 
its plant the adjacent property 
known as the O’Connor place. This 
comprises the mansion, stables and 
out-buildings, and the surrounding 
park of nearly twenty-five acres. 
The mansion is large, with commo- 
dious rooms, inlaid floors, modern 
plumbing and all the conveniences 
of the country home of a wealthy 
family. It will make very comfort- 
able quarters for the smaller boys, 
entirely separate from those of the 
older boys. The matrons’ apart- 
ments are in this building, and also 
rooms for two masters. The park, 
with its abundant shade trees, and 
with space for football ground and 
tennis courts, and the wooded hill 
overlooking the surrounding coun- 
try afford an ideal playground for 
school boys. 





“The work of the Military Depart- 
ment is much enhanced by the loca- 
tion and surroundings of the Acad- 
emy, which fact is shown in the ro- 
bust health of the boys and their 
erect carriage. The possibilities of 
the school for the making of men ap- 
pear unlimited, and when the con- 
templated improvements have been 
accomplished, I feel certain that the 
Academy will be as well equipped as 
any in the United States, for the 
physical, mental and moral develop- 
ment of its students. 

“T believe that the State is to be 
congratulated on having such a 
school within its borders, for I am 
certain thai the Academy makes ex- 
cellent citizens, and I know that in 
the event of their country needing 
their services in war, they will be 
found not only patriotic, but capable 
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of assuming the duties of officers. 
Very respectfully, 
GEO. W. BAUER, Colonel N. G. C. 


The Mt. Tamalpais Military 
Academy is one of the institutions 
ef learning of which California is 
justly proud, and its  charterers’ 
names have been a standing guaran- 
tee of its efficiency as an educational 
force of inestimable value to the 
country and the State. The charter 
was originally granted September 
13, 1890, to Arthur Crosby, San Ra- 
fael; Thomas C. Easton, San Fran- 
cisco; Henry C. Minton, San Jose; 
G. E. Goodman, Napa; William 
Babcock, San Rafael; Robert J. 
Trumbull, San Rafael; J. R. Jarboe, 
San Francisco; Ed. B. Conklin, 
Campbell; Robert Dickson, San 
Francisco, and A. W. Foster, San 
Rafael. 

Reorganized for the purpose of 
carrying out the plan for endow- 
ment, the Board of Trustees will 
consist of A. W. Foster, Hon. W. 
W. Morrow, John F. Boyd, William 
Babcock R. J. Trumbull, Douglas 
S. Watson, Arthur Crosby, Jesse W. 
Lilienthal. 














SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


ONG before the State began to 
provide for the education of 
its future citizens, schools for 

boys flourished in all civilized coun- 
tries. Antiquity does not prove ex- 
cellence, yet the fact remains that 
side by side with the State’s school 
the private school fcr boys still 
flourishes, and there is no doubt that 
it possesses some advantages no 
other educational institution can 
boast. No one nowadays would for 
a moment deny the great value of 
the public schools with its commin- 
gling of the children of all our citi- 
zens, so like the world of business 
around us, but there are thousands 
of boys whose best interests the pub- 
lic school cannot serve. 

Home discipline is often so lax 
as to prevent the formation of hab- 
its of industry and application; not 
infrequently the business of the 
father and the social engagements 
of the mother leave the boy to his 
own devices; sometimes it happens 
that the parent and child are of such 
antagonistic natures that govern- 
ment or obedience is impossible. 

This, then, is the problem of cdu- 
cating a boy who is not compelled 
to earn his living: He must be sub- 
jected to such discipline and regu- 
larity of life as will develop self-re- 
liant industry and application; he 
must have a greater amount of per- 
sonal attention from his instructors 
than the boy who has had the disci- 
pline of labor; he must have actual 
contact with a sufficient number of 
his kind to develop his sense of fair 
play and social obligation to his 
fellow-citizens ; finally, he must have 
as many of the comforts, refinements 
and pleasures of the home as pos- 
sible, so that he may take his place 
- in society when he is grown, without 
indue embarrassment and disadvan- 
tage. 

The right kind of boarding school 
can give him these things and no 
other institution can. 


Such a school is Hoitt’s School for 


Boys; 14th year begins August gth; 
larger and stronger faculty than 
ever; perfect sanitation; illustrated 
catalogue. W. J. Meredith, Principal, 
Menlo Park, Cal. 


Hoitt’s School for Boys 








General View of Grounds. 





EL ‘CAMPANIL 





BY PIERRE 


HERE is a very pretty story 

connected with the building 

of “El Campanil,” at Mills 
College. It seems that the bells 
that are now ringing out their 
chimes to the beauteous maidenhood 
of Seminary Park, once lay neglect- 
ed in the grounds, waiting the time 
when funds might be available to 
properly house them against the 
rains of winter and the summer’s 
sunshine. In course of time the 
young women students referred to 
them as “the Silent Ten.” 

One day a trustee of the college, 
Mr. F. M. Smith, of Oakland, passed 
them by and overheard one of the 
students refer to “the Silent Ten.” 
He said nothing at the time, but 
it seems made a mental note of the 
remark, and when occasion arose, 
he asked his wife, who had accom- 
panied him on the visit, the mean- 
ing ot the words, “the Silent Ten.” 

Mrs, Smith laughingly explained 
the title the big bronze bells had 
earned, and the subject passed from 
her memory. A few days after- 
wards—and I know I shall not be 
forgiven by a man who has no de- 
sire that his many benefactions be 
blazoned to the world—Mr. Smith 
casually remarked to his wife: “My 
dear, don’t you think it would be 
a good idea if ‘the Silent Ten’ were 
made to speak ?” 

Mills College is one of the pet 
institutions in which that benevo- 
lent woman, Mrs. F. M. Smith, is 
interested, and it was with gratitude 
in her eyes that she answered with 
a simple “yes.” 

As a result, Mills College to-day 
boasts a magnificent home for “the 
Silent Ten,” silent no longer, but 
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breathing a daily carillon of grati- 
tude to the original donor, and to the 
good man and woman who have 
shielded them from the weather. 


*The bells of El Campanil were 
cast in Cincinnati for the World’s 
Fair, where they received a medal. 
At the Midwinter Fair in San 
Francisco they received a medal. 
Mr. David Hewes purchased and 
presented them to Mills College. 
The Campanil was the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. M, Smith. The con- 
structor was Bernard Ransome, and 
the architect a graduate of Mills 
College, Miss Julia Morgan. 

“The clock, which is the best of 
its kind, regulates the Chime, marks 
the quarters, and gives us the full 
Westminster Chime on the hour. 
This has been given by the faculty, 
students and employees and friends 
of Mills College: The door, with 
its quaint lock arid nails, is the gift 
of Mrs. Amelia W. Truesdell. It 
came from an old Spanish Church 
in Mexico. The twenty-eight vases 
on the parapet are the gift of the 
Misses Loggie, two of the pupils. 
They were especially designed by 
Miss Morgan after those of the Al- 
hambra in Granada. 

“Following the old-time custom 
of naming bells, Mr. Hewes desired 
that they should bear the names of 
the graces of the Spirit as found in 
Galatians, 5:22 and 23. The four 
that ring the chimes- are Faith, 
Hope, Peace and Joy. The greatest 
is Love, and the smallest, Meekness. 
The others are Gentleness, Good- 
ness, Self-Control and Long-Suffer- 
ing.”—Editor’s Note. 
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THE PRESIDIO (Garrison.) At San Fran- 
cisco, was established before the Mission, 
dating from September 17, 1776; both the 
Mission and the garrison bearing the name 
of the Saint, not only on account of his 
prominent position in Catholic history, but 
.because it was near to the day set apart 
in his honor, October 4th, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO sAY already bore the name, hav- 
ing been discovered and named by the land 
expedition of Portola, on November 7, 1769. 
The city at first bore the name of YERBA 
BUENA (good herb), for the sweet scented 
plant (Micromeria Douglassi) tuat covered 
the pueblo lands. The name was changed 
to that of the Mission by General J. C. Fre- 
mont, the military commander, on January 
30, 1847. 

On the same expedition in which he dis- 
covered the finest harbor on the Pacific 
Coast, Portola named a canyon farther 
south LLAGAS DE SAN FRANCISCO 
(Wounds of Saint Francis), while a rancho 
fartner north bears the same name in this 
form, SAN FRANCISCO DE LOS LLAGAS. 
A colloquial form of the name of the Saint 
is SAN FRANCISQUITO, a common name 
for ranchos and streams. 


SAN GABRIEL. The great mission of 
Saint Gabriel, the arch-angel, was to an- 
nounce to the Virgin Mary that she was 
to become the mother of the Savior of the 
world. His name in the original Hebrew 
means the ‘Man of God.”’ ‘the fourth Mis- 
sion that was established on the King’s 
Highway was dedicated to this saint on 
September 8, 1771, by Fathers Angel Somera 
and Benito Cambon, under the title SAN 
GABRIEL ARCHANGEL; the town of GA- 
BRIEL, where it is located, taking its name 
from the Mission. 

In the childhood days of the West, the 
good padres fell into the error of naming 
many of the Indians they baptized with 
the name of some saint. The results at 
this date are sometimes startling. The name 
of Geronimo is associated all over the coun- 
try with all the cruelty and cussedness of 


which an Apache chief is capable; yet there 
are tourists who actually think that the 
town and Spanish land grant in this State 
are named for the bold, bad red man of 
Arizona, instead of SAN GERONIMO (Saint 
Jerome) whose name means originally the 
“Holy Name.”’ 


SAN GREGORIO. The town of SAN GRE- 
GORIO (Saint Gregory, the ‘‘watchful,’’) is 
built on the old Spanish land grant RAN- 
CHO SAN GREGORIO (Saint Gregory’s 
ranch), and takes its name from it. 

GUADALUPE. Several towns and ran- 
chos are named for the patron Saint of 
Mexico, incorrectly transformed in some 
instances to GUADILOUPE; one. ranch 
bearing the name of GUADALUPE Y 
LLANITOS DE LOS CORREOS (Guadalupe 
of the little plains and post-offices.) 

SAN ISIDRO means Saint Isidor; and SAN 
IGNACIO meant Saint Ignatius, the “ar- 
dent”’ or ‘‘fiery’’ one. 
7.SAN JACINTO (Saint Jacinth). Means 
literally ‘‘hyacinth,’’ and is an appropriate 
name for the snow-clad peak in sight of 
Redlands and Riverside, for it looks down 
on the town that bears its name, nestling 
among the blossoms, and guards a region 
carpeted with flowers. Two of the Span- 
ish land grants at the foot of the moun- 
tain bear its name, SAN JACINTO VIEJO 
(Old, Saint Jacinth); and SAN JACINTO 
NUEVO Y POTRERO (New Saint Jacinth 
at the pasture.) 


JESUS. The name of the Savior was ever 
upon the lips of the people in the early 
days, and was given freely as the name of 
places as well as of people. Those who criti- 
cise the free use of this name by the padres 
and their followers, should remember the 
Bishop’s definition of ‘heterodoxy.’’ He 
said ‘‘orthodoxy’”’ is my “doxy’’ and “‘het- 
erodoxy”’ is the other fellow’s ‘‘doxy.’’ There 
is no doubt but that the name was used 
reverently by the padres of old, as it was 
of recent years by the Dunkards, when they 
named their colony in Los Angeles county 
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LORDSBURG (The Lord's City.) JESUS 
MARIA (Jesus, Mary) is the name of s¢ev- 
eral towns and ranchos, and was the first 
name of the Sacramento river. One post- 
office bears the name LLAGAS (The 
Wounds), a common expression. to-day 
among the Mexicans, referring to the 
wounds of the Savior during the Crucifixion. 
A town in the northern part of the State 
has the name MONTE CHRISTO (Christ’s 
Mountain, “Calvary’’); while CERRO Dw 
LA CALAVERA (Mountain of the Sku)), 
“Calvary” is in the southern part. The 
Santa Ana River was first known as Eu 
RIO DEL DULCISSiMO NOMBRE DE JE- 
SUS (the river of the sweetest name of Je- 
sus), but some of Portola’s soldiers were 
camped there during an earthquake, ani 
were badly frightened, and for years ai- 
terwards the river bore the name RIO DEL 
DULCiSS1MO NOMBRE DE JESUS Y LOS 
TEMBLORES, “and the earthquakes’’ be_ng 
added to the former name. 


SAN JOAQUIN. In 1813 Lieutenant Ma- 
raga led an expedition through the great 
central valley of the State and gave its 
river a name that has become famous in 
finance and agriculture, as well as in poetry 
and song, the SAN JOAQUIN (Saint 
Joachim), or “‘Whom Jehovah has appoint- 
ed.”” SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY was organ- 
ized in 1850, and has an area of 1,370 square 
miles. The county seat is Stockton. 


SAN JOSE DE GUADALUPE (Saint Jo- 
seph of Guadalupe), now known as the city 
otf SAN JOSE, was the first pueblo (town) 
of NUEVA CALIFORNIA (New California), 
as it was founded first on November 7, 1777; 
and a second time on December 24, 1782. On 
June 11, 1/97, Padre Lasuen aedicated the 
SAN JOS«} MISSLON to Saint Joseph, the 
foster father of Jesus, whose name in the 
Hebrew means ‘He shall add.’’ The beau- 
tiful city is the county seat of Santa Clara 
County, and was for a short time the capi- 
tal of the State. ‘this name is a favorite 
one for ranchos, some bearing it in the form 
of VALLE DE SAN JOSE, or SAN JOSE 
DE VALLE (Saint Joseph’s Valley); while 
others were given the names of SAN JOSE 
DE BUENUVS AYRES (Saint Joseph of Bu- 
enos Ayres), and SAN JOSE SUR CHI- 
QUITO (Saint Joseph and a little farther 
south.) 

SAN JUAN (Saint John). “The Gracious 
Gift of God’’ is anotner favorite name, ap- 
pearing on mountain, stream and town, as 
well as many ranchos. SAN JUAN CAPiS- 
TRANO was named by Portola in 1769; but 
the Mission of that name was not estab- 
lished there until November 1, 1776. It was 
named for Saint John Capistrano of Na- 
ples, by Father Junipero Serra, and is an ob- 
ject of interest to every traveler, for it 
stands close to the Santa Fe depot. Six 
miles from Sargent is another Mission bear- 
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ing the name SAN JUAN BAUTISTA, St. 
John the Baptist, which was established by 
Padre Lassen on June 24, 1797. A town and 
two ranchos, also bear the name ‘of the 
disciple who baptized the Savior in the 
River: Jordan. A rancho situated in the 
southern part ot the State bears the name 
SAN JUAN CAJON DE SANTA ANNA 
(Saint John’s Canyon of the Santa Ann), as 
it is on the Santa Ann river. JOHN CREEK 
and old JOHNSTOWN, in the north end 
of the State, are not translations of earlier 
names, but are localities named for early 
American settlers. 


SAN JULIAN (Saint Julian), is represent- 
ed in only two localities, as it the case with 
SAN JUSTO (The Holy Just One.) 

8 SAN LEANDRO (Saint Leander) ‘The 
Lion Man,’’ has given his name to a well- 
known town, river and rancho. 


SAN LOKENZO (Saint Lawrence) has 
given his name to a river, three or four 
towns, and half a dozen ranchos; one 
of the latter being specificaily described as 
the CANADA DEL RiNCON EN EL Riv 
SAN LORENZO VE SANTA CRUZ (A Val- 
ley at the corner (bend) of the river St. 
Lawrence of Santa Cruz.) 

SAN LUCAS (Saint Luke) seems to have 
been neglected, for his name appears on 
only one town, and one ranch. 


SAN LUIS. The names of two kings and 
a bishop are prominent in the central por- 
tion of the State. The first in importance 
is that of the Mission SAN LUIS OBISPO 
(Saint Louis the Bishop), named for Saint 
Louis the Bishop of Toulouse, who was the 
son of Charles ot Anjon, King of Naples. 
The Mission was established on September 
1, 1772, and stands in the city of SAN LUiS 
OB1SPO, which takes its name from the 
church. SAN LuUiS OBISPO COUNTY 
takes its name from the same source, and 
was organized in 1850, and has an area of 
3,500 square miles. Several ranchos in the 
county bear the name of this saint, some 
of them using the colloquial form of LUS- 
1TO, while two are known by the longer 
titles of POTRERUL DE SAN LUIS OBISPO, 
and SAN LUIS GONZAGA. A _ “potrero’”’ 
means “pasture land.’’ The other rancho 
carries also the name of its owner, Gon- 
zaga. BISHOP, in Inyo County, is named 
for one of the early settlers, and does not 
come from the padres. 

SAN LUIS REY (St. Louis the King) is 
the name of the Mission established June 
13, 1798, which stands in the valley of the 
river of the same name, four miles east of 
Oceanside. It was named for Saint Louis 
IX, King of France, who was one of the 
leaders in the Crusades. A town in San 
Diego County bears the same name. 

SAINT LOUIS MOUNTAINS, and _ the 
town named for the range, in Sonoma 
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County, as well as a town in Sierra County, 
were named for the exposition city of Mis- 
souri, by settlers ‘from that State. Saint 
Louis of Missouri, as well as Louisville, 
Kentucky, were named for another of the 
French kings, Louis XVI., whose troops 
assisted the Americans during the Revolu- 
tionary war. 

LEWISTON, in one of the northern coun- 

ties, was named for Mr. Lewis, a settler, 
long after the padres had gone out of the 
business of naming towns. 
9. SAN MARCOS (Saint Mark) comes from 
the Latin, and means “Sprung from Mars,’’ 
or “a war-like man.’’ Towns in several 
counties bear this name, the town in San 
Diego county taking its name from the 
rancho it is on, which was known as LOS 
VALLECITOS DE SAN MARCOS (The Lit- 
tle valleys of Saint Mark.) 

SAN MARINO means “‘The Holy Mariner’ 
and is the name of a town in the southern 
part of the State. In the early days the 
Spaniards baptized the Chief of the Li-ka- 
tu-it tribe of Indians, giving him the name 
of Marino, the mariner, as he and his tribe 
did considerable ferrying for the padres. 
Later on this chief got into trouble with 
his employers and went to war, making a 
desperate stand on the island in the har- 
bor, which is still known as MARIN IS- 
LAND. His name was also given to the .-re- 
gion in which he lived, Marin County. The 
county was organized in 1850, and has an 
area of 516 square miles. The country seat 
is San Rafael. 


SAN MATEO COUNTY bears the name of 
Saint Mathew, the “Gift of Jehovah,” and 
was organized in 1859. Its area is 470 square 
miles, and Redwood is the county seat. 


SAN MIGUEL (Saint Michael, the Arch- 
angel, is another favorite of the padres, for 
he was considered as the most glorious 
prince. of the heavenly militia, the leader 
of the victorious armies of God, who cast 
Lucifer out of Heaven. The old Mission 
gave its name to the town it is in, and was 
dedicated to SAN MIGUEL ARCHANGEL 
on July 25, 1797. Towns in several counties 
preserve wie name of the saint, while a 
couple of ranchos use the colloquial form 
of SAN MIGUELLITO, and one is known 
as CANADA DE SAN MIGUELLITO (Val- 
ley of Saint Michael.) 


10. SAN NICHOLAS (Saint Nicholas) the pa- 
tron saint of youth, was the Bishop of My- 
ra, who died in 326. He is the Santa Klaus 
of the Dutch, and the giver of good gifts 
to children of all nations on Christmas eve. 
One of the beautiful islands near our coast 
is named for him. 


SAN PABLO (St. Paul) is a familiar name 
to all who travel over the beautiful bay 
bearing this name, at the north end of San 
Francisco harbor. The town on the “op- 
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posite coast’’ (Contra Costa), which bears 
his name, was started on the SAN PABLO 
rancho of Don Francisco Castro, in 1849, and 
was a favorite stopping place for weary. min- 
ers. The Castro family were leaders and gen- 
eral favorites in the early life of San Fran- 
cisco, and one street in the city still bears 
their name. 


SAN PEDRO. When Vizcaino sailed into 

SAN PEDRO bay on November 26, 1608; he 
must have been impressed by the _ bold, 
rocky headland that guards the bay, as 
much as by the fact that it was the day of 
Saint Peter, whose name in Greek means 
“A rock’’; but he gave the waters the name 
of Saint Peter, Bishop of Alexandria; wisely 
ignoring the poor name BAHIA DE LOS 
HUMOS (Bay of the vapors), given to it by 
its first discoverer, Juan Rodriques Cabrillo, 
in 1542. The great headland was first most 
appropriately called PUNTA ANGEL CUS- 
TODIA (Guardian Angel Point), but this 
was changed later to PUNTA ALMEJAS 
(Mussel Point), and finally to POINT SAN 
PEDRO for the bay. The bold lighthouse 
point, the rock pinnacle of Deadman’s 
Island, and the magnificent stone pier that 
the Government is building across. the 
waves, all make the name appropriate. A 
rancho bears the title POTRERO Y RIN- 
CON DE SAN PEDRO DE REGLADO 
(Pasture and corner of Saint Peter of Reg- 
lado), the last being the name of the owner. 
A Mission was erected on the west side 
of the Colorado river, near Yuma, in 1780, 
and dedicated to SAN PEDRO Y SAN 
PABLO DE BICUNER (Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul of Bicunia), but it was burned 
by the Indians the next year and never re- 
built. 
11. SAN RAFAEL, the county seat of Marin 
County, takes its name from the old Mis- 
sion, which was dedicated to SAN RAFAEL 
ARCHANGEL (Saint Raphael, Archangel), 
on December 14, 1817. The Saint’s name 
means in the original Hebrew “The Healing 
of God,” and is an appropriate title for the 
beautiful place where the weary dweller 
of the city finds new life and strength in 
the shade of the trees and among the ferns 
and flowers. 

SAN RAMON (Raymond). The name 
RAYMOND was given to a settlement in 
Los Angeles County in honor of Raymond 
Whitcomb, the genial railroad man, who 
acted as Moses in bringing huge excursions 
out of the Egyptian darkness of the bliz- 
zard lands into the ‘Promised Land” of 
sunshine, fruit and flowers. It may interest 
some who have followed his careful guid- 
ance to know that the name literally means 
“Wise protection,’’ and is appropriate to 
the man and his business. The name is 
sometimes taken as a translation of SAN 
RAMON (Saint Raymond), for whom towns 
in Madera and Contra Costa Counties are 
named. 
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SAN TOMASO. There are two places that 
bear the name of AGUA DE TOMASO 
(St. Thomas’ Spring); one is a town in the 
fruit regions, and the other is an oasis in 
the Mohave Desert, where General J, C. 
Fremont camped on his homeward journey, 
in 1844. 


SAN VINCENTE, or the colloquial form 
SAN VICENTE (Saint Vincent), ‘‘the con- 
queror,”’ was first used by Portola in 1769, 
and is the name of several towns and ran- 
chos. It should not be confused with the 
towns named VICENTE (without the San), 
which have been named in honor of Pablo 
Vicente de Sola, once Governor of Califor- 
nia. 


SAN YSIDRO (Saint Isidore’s) name was 
given to the rancho on which ‘old’ Gilroy 
now stands, and which is still known to the 
old times as San Ysidro. 


LAS SENORAS Y SENORITAS. 


“Alenti temporis Flores,’’ ‘‘Flowers of the 
past time.” 

“The ladies, old and young,’’ have not been 
forgotten by the gallant padres in christen- 
ing places in the new country. 


SANTA ANA. The river SANTA ANA 
(Saint Ann), named by Father Crespi, who 
called it, as stated elsewhere, Jesus Mary 
and the earthquakes, but this name was 
dropped later on for the one it now 
bears. The city of SANTA ANA, county 
seat of Orange County, takes its name from 
the river, and the rancho it is on, SANTi- 
AGO DE SANTA ANA (Saint James of 
Saint Ann River). ‘.nere are numerous towns 
and ranchos that have the name of Saint 
Ann, some using the title as already given, 
and others some one of the colloquial forms 
of her name, such as SANTA ANITA, 
ANITA, or ANICA. Among the more in- 
teresting names of the ranchos are the 
CANON wwii SANTA ANA (Canyon of 
Saint Ann); SANTA ANA ARRIBA (Saint 
Ann) a little farther on; SANTA ANA 
Y FARIAS, named for the cruel President 
and vice-President of Mexico, who became 
infamous during the seige of the Alamo, 
in Texas; and SANTA ANA DEL CHINO, 
(Saint Ann of the Chinaman), where they 
had a Chinese laborer who is said to have 
had “curly” hair, a combination that is left 
for others to solve. It at last became the 
nickname of the ranch, and is now carried 
by the sugar beet town of CHINO, which 
was built on the old rancho. 

The most vague o: all names is that of 
the rancho that is known as SANTA ANA 
Y QUIEN SABE (Saint Ann, and who 
knows?) ‘“‘Quien Sabe’’ is the answer the in- 
quisitive tourist receives to most of his 
questions. 


13. SANTA BARBARA (Saint Barbara), the 
“virgin martyr,” is the patron saint of the 
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sailors, and is supposed to watch over poor 
Jack when he has to go aloft when the 
tempest rages, and to give him special pro- 
tection from the deadly lightning, and from 
fires at sea. For this reason her name is 
often seen over powder magazines on board 
of war vessels. SAN'TA BARBARA CHAN- 
NEL received its name from Vizcaino, when 
he sailed over its waters on the saint’s day, 
December 4, 1602; but it was not until De- 
cember 4, 1786, that the Mission overlook- 
ing the waters of the lovely bay was dedi- 
cated to SANTA BARBARA VIRGIN Y 
MARTYR (Saint Barbara, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr.) The city, which is known everywhere 
as the “City of Roses,’’ was founded in 17:2, 
and takes its name from the old Mission, 
which is in the city. The city is the county 
seat of SANuA BARBARA COUNTY, which 
was organized in 1850, and has an area of 
2,450 square miles. 

SANTA CATALINA Island was named on 
November 25, 1602, the day of Saint Cather- 
ine, by Vizcaino. This beautiful island has 
wooded mountains and glens, where couples 
from the city, who are fond of botanizing, 
may look for Saint Catherine’s flower, 
*Love-in-the-Mist,’’ (Nigella Damascena); 
or go sailing in a glass-bottomed boat and 
turn their gaze from the flowers on the 
heights above to those in the depths below. 


SANTA CLARA Mission was named for 
Saint Clara of Assisi, Italy, the first Fran- 
ciscan nun, and founder of the order of 
Saint Clara. The Mission was dedicated to 
her on January 12, 17/7. Her name means 
literally ‘“‘clear’’ or “‘bright,’’ and has been 
most appropriately bestowed upon a county 
and city where the skies are ever clear, 
and the bright sunshine brings health and 
wealth. SANTA CLARA COUNTY was or- 
ganized in 1850, and has an area of 1,355 
square miles. ‘The county seat is SAN JOSE 
(Saint Joseph). The EMBARCADERO DE 
SANTA CuanA (ianding place of Saint 
v.ara) is also the name of the old rancho 
on which travelers by boat from San Fran- 
cisco landed. RiO DE SANTA CLARA is 
the name of a rancho on the ‘River Saint 
Clara,” and SANTA ‘CLARA DEL NORTE 
(Saint Clara at the North), is the name given 
to a rancho in yentura County, to distin- 
guish it from one bearing her name fur- 
ther south. 

SANTA GERTRUDES (Saint Gertrude), 
is the name of a town and at least two 
ranchos. 


14. SANTA INEZ Mission is located 4 miles 
from Los Olivos, in Santa Barbara County, 
and was dedicated to SANTA INEZ viR- 
GIN Y MARTYR, in honor of Saint Agnes, 
the virgin, who went through many trials 
and afflictions, and was finally beheaded in 
the year 344 The Mission was dedicated 
September 17, 1804, and gives its name to 
the town and to SANTA YNEZ PEAK. The 
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name in Spanish being spelled either with 
an: “I” ef a “EU.” 

SANTA ISABEL. Saint Isabel, or Eliza- 
beth, has her name spelled in Spanish SAN- 
TA ISABEL and SANTA YSABEL, and is 
also known colloquially as BELITA and 
BELICIA. Her name has been given to 
several towns and ranchos, and appears 
on the coast as PUNTA ISABEL (Point 
Isabel). 


SANTA LUCIA. The high range of moun- 
tains that guards the county of Saint Louis 
the Bishop, was named SANTA LUCIA 
Mountains, because Vizcaino was admiring 
them on wecember 13, 1602, which happened 
to be Saint Lucy’s day. 


SANTA MARGARITA DE. CORDONA 
Saint Marguerite or Margaret of Cordona), 
is the name given by Portola to a stream 
he crossed in 1769. Margaret, Marge and 
Maisie are names of loved ones wherever 
the English language is spoken. It is a 
homelike and ‘‘comfy’’ name, and one is 
pleased to find a rancho called SANTA 
MARGARITA Y LOS FLORES, Santa Mar- 
garet and the flowers, and delighted to 
come across another called SANTA MAR- 
GARITA Y LOS GALLINS, St. Margaret 
and the hens—they make one feel that 
the folks really enjoyed life while doing the 
pioneer work of civilizing a new continent. 
15. SANTA MARIA, Saint Mary, the Mother 
of Christ, are words that were constantly 
on the lips of the new comers. For her they 
named the great range that first blocked 
their travels northward over the Camino 
Real, the SIERRA MADRE range (the 
Snowy range of the Mother of Christ.) Her 
titles and names are many, some of the 
colloquial ones being MARICA, MARUJA 
and MARIQUITA, but when they say 
CHONA, CONCHA or COTA, they mean 
“The Immaculate Mary’’; if the expression 
is CHUCA, CHUCHITA or JESUSA, it 
means ‘‘Mary the Mother of Jesus, if it is 
DOLORES, DOLORCITAS, DOLORITAS, 
LOLA, or LOLITA, it means the “sorrowful 
one’; LUCITA means ‘Mary the Mother of 
Light.’”” LA MERCED (The Mercy) is an- 
other title, the RIO DE LA MERCED mean- 
ing “River of our Lady of Mercy.’” MER- 
CED COUNTY, which takes its name from 
this river, was organized in 1865, and has an 
area of 1,750 square miles. The name of the 
county seat, MERCED, is also derived from 
the river. The title PaOVIDENCIA (Our 
Lady of Providence), is found only once, 
and that as the name of a rancho. 

“Our Lady of the Angels’”’ is a common 
title of Mary, and was first given to the 
river in the southern part of the State, 
the full title being Eu RIO NUESTRA SE- 
NORA DE LOS ANGELES DE PORC.1UN- 
CULA (The river of Our Lady of the An- 
gels, of a small portion.) On September 7, 
1781, Governor Felipe de Neve issued the or- 
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der from the San Gabriel Mission for the 
establishment of a pueblo (town) on the 
river under the protection of NUESTRA 
SENORA LA REINA DE LOS ANGELES 
(Our Lady, Queen of the Angels); the Mis- 
sion, which was dedicated three days before 
having practically the same title, NUES- 
TRA SENORA DE LOS ANGELES (Our 
Lady of the Angels). The Mission was not 
independent, but was a branch of the San 
Gabriel Mission. The new pueblo included 
the old Indian town of YANGNA, named 
for that tribe of Indians. LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY was organized in 1850, and has an 
area of 3,958 square miles, including the 
island of Catalina. it takes its name from 
the city, which was known by that time 
as CIUDAD DE LOS ANGELES (The City 
of the Angels.) 

ANGELs ISLAND, in San Francisco Bay, 
was also named for Mary, receiving its name 
from Lieutenant Agala, whose fleet reached 
the island on August 2, 1775, and who named 
it ISLA DE NUESTRA SENORA DE LOS 
ANGELEs (Island of Our Lady of the An- 
gels. ANGELS, or ANGELS CAMP, the 
well known mining town, was named for 
Henry Angel, the miner who discovered 
gold there. A title often given to the Vir- 
gin was that of NUESTRA SENORA DEL 
REFUGIO (Our Lady of Refuge) which ap- 
pears as the name of one rancho; or sim- 
ply REFUGIO, the name of a town, and a 
rancho. As the “lonely one,’’ her name was 
given to the Mission that was buiit four 
miles from the town of SOLEDAD (So.i- 
tude), and dedicated October 9, 1791, to NU- 
ESTRA SENORA DE LA SOLEDAD (Our 
Lady of Solitude.) PURISSIMA, or WA 
PURISSIMA (The Most Pure) is a common 
title among the people for the Virgin, and 
is borne by towns, ranchos and a prominent 
headland known as PURISSIMA Point. One 
of the ranchos has the title CANADA DE 
VERDE Y ARROYO DE LA PURISSIMA, 
(Green Valley and Creek of the Most Pure.) 
‘three miles from Lompoc is the LA rU- 
RISSIMA CONCEPCION Mission, the Mis- 
sion of “The Immaculate Conception,” 
which was established by Padre Lasuen on 
December 8, 175.. The same name was given 


- a rancho, and the name CONCEPCION (The 


Immaculate Conception) to a town. PUNTA 
DE LA CONCEPCION (immaculate . Con- 
ception Point) was the name given to a 
promontory by Vizcaino, on September §8, 
1602; and a weli-known rancho takes its 
name from the Point. A somewhat similar 
name has been given to a stream which 
is known as RIO NACIEMENTO (River of 
the Nativity.) The .ast of the long list of 
the titles of Our Lady is ASUNCION—the 
ascension of the Holy Virgin to Heaven. 

16. SANTA PAULA, and the colloquial form 
PAULARINO (St. Pauline) are the names 
of a town and a rancho that date back to 
the early days; as does the rancho SANTA 
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PAULA Y SATICOY, where the owner's 
name is linked with that of the saint. 

SANTA ROSA. in 1829, Padre Juan Ama- 
rosa, while attempting to secure converts 
among tne indians of Sonoma County, cap- 
tured a squaw on the CHO-CO-AL-MI 
creek, and baptized ner there, giving her the 
the name of SANTA ROSA (Saint Rose), as 
it was the fast day of that saint. It is 
said that the zealous father had to end his 
efforts with that one convert, and beat a 
hasty retreat. ‘The incident was sufficient 
to give a name to the creek, and from that 
to the city of SAN’IA ROSA, 1815, which is 
now the prosperous county seat of Sonoma 
County. The name 1s also borne by SAN- 
TA ROSA ISLA, off the Santa Barbara 
Coast, which was named for Saint Rose of 
Lema; although it was discovered by Juan 
Rodriquez Cabrillo in 1542, and named by him 
for the Apostle SAN LUCAS (Saint Luke.) 
In a land w.ose wealth of roses is her pride 
it is natural there should be numerous towns 
and ranchos named for the saint who gave 
her name to the sweetest floral beauties. 
River, plain and valley bear her name, and 
have ranchos with corresponding titles, such 
as CABEZA DE SANTA ROSA (Head of 
Saint Rose) river; and LLANO DE SANTA 
ROSA (Plain of Saint Rose.) 

SANTA SUSANA, SANTA TERESA 
(Saint Susan and Saint Teresa) have each 
ranchos and towns named in their honor. 
17. ‘the general topography of the country 
did not affect the padres, for they used 
ineological names only, many of them be- 
ing unnatural and inappropriate. Later on 
names like BEULAH (Land of Rest and 
Quiet), became common and typical of 
scores of iocalities. 

CARMEL, CARMELO, POINT CARMEL, 
a prominent headland, is named for the 
famous mount in Palestine. The RIVER 
CARMELO was named by Vizcaino in 1602, 
in honor of the Carmelite Friars aboard nis 
fleet. He called it NUESTRO SENOR DEwU 
MONTE CARMELO (Our Lord of 
Mount Carmel.) Carmel in the Hebrew 
means “the fertile field,”’ and is used some- 
times in that sense. CARMELITA is the 
diminutive form, meaning ‘a Carmelite 
nun’’; the diminutive being used to show 
affection. 

CORPUS CHRISTI. An island off the San 
Diego coast has a peculiar sarcophagus like 
form which attracts immediate attention, 
and leads naturally to the name it bears, 
CORPUS CHRISTI ISLAND (Body of 
Christ Island.) 

SANTA CRUZ (The Cross) was to the ae- 
vout explorers of California what it was 
to the Crusaders, and was followed with a 
zeal and fanaticism was equaled only by the 
followers of the flag of Mahomet. Those 
who fell by the wayside had a rude cross 
erected over them to mark their last rest- 
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ing place. When the crest of a divide was 
reached a cross marked the spot;.and if 
anything specially notable occurred any- 
where a cross was set up. SANTA CRUZ 
(The Holy Cross) or LA CRUZ (The Cross) 
was ever the cry on their lips. 

All that marks the site where the SANTA 
CRUZ MISSION was dedicated by Padres 
Lopez and Salazar, September 25, 1791, is 
a@ memorial cross. ‘the name has been 
given to SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, which 
was organized in 1850, and has an area of 
425 square miles. The City of Santa Cruz 
is the county seat. An island off the Santa 
Barbara Coast received the same name be- 
cause the natives there returned to the 
Spaniards an iron cross that had been for- 
gotten and lett upon the shore. 


SANTA FE. After the successful siege 
of Granada, Queen Isabella founded the city 
of Santa Fe in honor of the event; but places 
in California were not named for that city. 
They were named by those who followed in 
tne footsteps of the padres over trails 
that reached from Kansas to the Pacific 
Coast. The city of SANTA FE (Holy Faith) 
in New Mexico, was the place where trap- 
pers and traders for years gathered to- 
gether from regions tar remote to exchange 
their commodities. They came from _ S8t. 
Louis; from the head waters of the Colum- 
bia; and from the City of Mexico, to form 
an American Nizhni Novgorod. The great 
trail over which the caravans went every 
year from Anderson’s Ferry (Kansas City), 
and the one across the sun scorched des- 
erts of Mohave ana Arizona, were known 
as the SANTA FE TRAIL: a title that nat- 
urally fell to the great railroad that fol- 
lows the old trail as closely as the iron 
horse can follow its four-footed namesake. 
18. LAS ANIMAS, The Souls, of those wait- 
ing to enter heaven, is a title found on sev- 
eral ranchos, and is in memory of those 
gone on before, as is LOS CRUCES (The 
Crosses, or “graves.’’) The name of the 
Holy City JERUSALEM means in the Se- 
metic ‘““‘The Abode of Peace,’’ and is an ap- 
propriate name for the tnree towns that 
have that title, nestling as they do among 
the trees and in the s..adow of great moun- 
tains. 

LAS POSAS. The church bells toll for 
those who have gone on before, and as 
the last solemn notes ring on the air, the 
people cross themselves and murmur “LAS 
POSAS” (The Passing Beils.) This was the 
name of the Mission tnat was established 
at San Miguel on July %, 1797. 

LA NATIVIDAD and NACIMIENTO. are 
both in memory of the birth of Christ (The 
Nativity). 

LA PURIFICACION (The Purification) .s 
a sacred day of the Catholic Church. One 
rancho bears the title LOMAS DE PURiFI- 
CACION (Hills of the Purificacion.) 
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the need 
of 


earline 

for the 
Washing. 
Follow 


/ directions 
on every 
package. 








KNOW 
ABOUT 
CALIFORNIA 


Here is a Combination 


Overland M@nthly, one year $150 


For California, one year Ss - $1.00 
Published by California Promotion Committee 


Sunset, one year - - - $1.00 
Published by Passenger Dept. S. P Co. 


Total, - - : $3.50 
New Subscribers Can Have the Above for $2.60 
333 wy 


* 


oar 


ADDRESS: 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


320 Sansome Street. San Francisco, Cal. 





— 


Church Eclectic 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 








“The Lost Thought of the Church” 
—A.N. LITTLEJOHN, 
Bishop of Long Island. 














To each new subscriber sending $2.75 
we will send 


The Church Eclectic, regular price $2.00 
Overland Monthly, regular price $1.50 


These two publications sent to any one 
address, postpaid, $2.75 


Overland Monthly Co. 


320 SANSOME ST., S. F. 








EXAMINE YOUR DENTIFRICE 


Acid and grit, deadliest enemies of. the 
teeth, abound in cheap dentifrices. Fine per- 
fumes do not make fine dentifrices. Your 
teeth deserve better of you than to be offered 
up a sacrifice to your pocketbook. 


SOZODONT 


is of proven value. Sixty years is a pretty 
good test. No acid, no grit in Sozodont. 
The Liquid penetrates the little crevices and 
purifies them; the Powder gives a bright 
and polished’ surface. 


3. FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 





San Francisco 


News Letter 





Devoted to the Leading Interests 
of*California and the Pacific Coast 


$4 per year 10c per copy 





1 ee a 
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HAYNES 


AUTOMOBILES 


The Highest 
Endorsement 
Any Car Ever 











Tonneau, $2,550 Light Touring Car, $1,450 


The Haynes Cars have proved best every time there has been a test. The Official Records of all American Automobile Trials leave no room for 
doubt—Buy a HAYNES. Catalogue and full information for the asking.  Inquirers are urged to visit our factory. 


HAYNES-APPERSON COMPANY, Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. (The Oldeat Makers of Motor Cars in America.) 
Branch Store, 1420 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES Members of Ass'n of Licensed Auto. Mfrs 
New York, Brooklyn Automobile Co, 66 W. 43d St. Philadelphia. Rose Automobile Co., 262 N. Broad St. 
Brooklyn, Bio>oklyn Automobile Co., 1239 Falton St. Buffalo, Buffalo Auto. Exchange, 40 Franklin St. 
Bustwn, Geo. M. Brown, 43 Columbus Ave. Toledo, O., Toledo Motor Car Co. 

Los Angeles, J. A Rosesteel. San Francisco, Pacific States Auto. Co., 2017 Ellis St. 





BEAUTIFIES THE 
cor Ooo ON 


DFFICEIZ4¢CALIFIRMA ST. ; ah eaceusss 


CLEAR, SOFT, SMOOTA 


AND 


Reduced Rates me " BEAUTIFUL SKIN. 


HAS BEEN iN USE OVER 650 YEARS. 


onsof Society Ladies, Actresses, Opera Si 
to and from the East on household goods on. and in fact —— & woman who desires a smoot! 
Write or call nearest office ti clear — has used it as a daily toi- 
BEKINS VAN & STORAGE COMPANY Te, li Im - iene, ee nis og 
11 Moutgomery Street. San Francisco. 244 8. Broad- per! Lins Ay Bord everyw If notat your Drug- 
way. '!os Angeles. % Washington St,, Uhicago eh "w Fancy Goods i cae. address 


195 Greenwich Street, N. Ys 
EAMES TRICYCLE COMPANY 2018 Market Street | 


San Francisco 




















The AURAPHONE a new INVENT- 
10N which will Restore the 
Hearing of anyone not BORW 
deaf, will prevent Deafnesr, 
correct defective hearing 
QR you and enable anyone to hear 
the faintest sound. 'WVISIBLE 


in the EAR, causing 
no discomfort, Send for 
Pamphiet:- F. F. FINLAY, 


§29 ELLIS ST., San Francisco. 


BYRON MAUZY =": 
Warranted For Ten Years—-SOHMER Agency 


Cecilian Perfect Piano Player. 





Sweeney Manufacturing Ce. 212 S. Hill Street 
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LAKE TAHOE 


SUMMER RATES 








FISHING, HUNTING and CAMPING 
at Tahoe and the near-by lakes, make a 
paradise for nature-lovers. Hotels are first- 
class, and social life most pleasant. Low 
summer rates to this great resort, with stop- 
overs from two to ninty days. Ask for 
folder and details of any agent or at 


613 MARKET STREET 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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The Traveller 


has for forty-five years had one article in his supply 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE 


BRAND CONDENSED 


MILK 


It gives to soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers and miners a daily com- 
fort, “‘like the old home.’’ Delicious in coffee, tea and chocolate. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY, New York 























KIDDER'S PASTILLES, ruc’ ‘>: Asthma, 


is Sold by all Druggists, 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. ent Sa Did You Ever Use 


FAT FOLKS 


I reduced my weight 70 pounds, bust 6 inches, * 3 

waist 6 inches and h hips 14 inches in a short time by ress l in s? 
a guaranteed harmless remedy without exercise or e 
starving. I will tell you all aboutit. Enclose stamp. 
Address Mrs. E. V. Richards 226 E. 9th 8t., Riverside, Cal. 




















Do you want everything printed in the news- 
paper, m ~ poe and trade press of the United 
States and Canada on any particular subject? 


Send us your order, describing what you waut 
us to Se. enclose $2 and we willsend you our 
service, for one month, mailing you daily or 
weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


We read and clip about 25,000 publications 
each month. 


Manufacturers can learn where there isa market 
for their goods and how best to reach it. 


Business Mea can obtain reliable Se which lead 
to business brought in on the follow-up plan. 


Anyone can gather all that is printed about 

District of Columbia, Washington—(Suburbs) matters of immediate interest, the latest and 
NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY for young women. best tnuought from many sources. 

Eleven buildings. Beautiful grounds. No examina- 

eons— Reviews ee yr? ee. Sight peeing 

e onda s a libera ucation ve in P 
Washington. 7° Por illustrated catalogue, address Sznp Stamp vor ILLUsTRATED BOookLET 
Seminary Box 135 Forest Glen, 














UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


GINSENG eo rage in bee plant. Best grown. 

seeds for s 
Roots orien Plant in Fall. Booklet | 153 La Salle Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
mad “eee &. OZARK GINSENG CO., 529 Main St. 


Jopl in 
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Homeseekers’ Opportunity 


OF ee cutinty { ee ae ae ge v Ne! 


# 





me. 
* 














IRRIGATION NEAR CERES 





DITCH 


Irrigated Land, Water Right Included $35.00 to $60.00 an Acre 


CERES, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CAL. 


Eight thousand acres in the famed Whitmore Tract, 135 miles of canal and irrigating ditches in this 
district, and the Whitmore Tract is conceded the best of all. This tract of 8,000 acres lies on either side 
of the Southern Pacific, and the Santa Fe runs through it on the east. Modesto is the county seat, a 
flourishing and prosperous city of over three thousand inhabitants. Every acre of the Whitmore tract 
is tillable ; deed to the land includes a perpetual water right. 

TITLE—The title has been vested in the Whitmores for more than thirty years, and comes directly 
from the United States Government. 

PRODUCTS—S weet potatoes, corn, watermelons, alfalfa and all the fruits possible in the Golden State 
of California. ied 

ORANGES—Many homes have thgir orange trees, and though not raised as yet here in commercial! 
quantities, we have perfect conditions for the orange; and fruit matures four weeks earlier than 
in Southern Californi&. "' 


OLIVES--Apricots, nectarines, figs and walnuts also attain perfection; table and wine grapes do well: 
a great cattle and stock country. 7 

CLIMATE—The average temperature for June, July and August at 7 A. M. is 62 degrees, at 2 P. M. 90 
degrees. and at 9 P. M. 70-degrees. 


Send for illustrated matter which Will be mailed free and for further detail information correspond 
with 


C. N. Whitmore, Ceres, California 







































bt oe bee 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
California Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 


For the six months ending June 30, 1904, dividends 
have been declared on deposits in the Savings De- 
partment of this Company as follows: On term de- 
posits at the rate of 3 6-10 per cent per annum, 
and on ordinary deposits at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum, free of taxes, and payable on and af- 
ter Friday, July 1, 1904. 

J. DALZELL BROWN, Manager. 
Office.—Cor. California and Montgomery Sts. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 


For the half year ending June 30, 1904, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of three and one- 
quarter (3 1-4) per cent per annum on all deposits, 
_ of taxes, payable on and after Friday, July 1, 


GEORGE TOURNY, Secretary. 
Office.—526 California St. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Mutual Savings Bank of San Francisco. 


For the half year ending June 30, 1904, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of three and one- 
quarter (3 1-4) per cent per annum on all deposits, 
free of taxes, payable on and after Friday, July ~, 
1904. EO. A. STORY, Cashier. 
Office.—710 Market St., San Francisco. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Savings and Loan Society. 


Has declared a dividend for the term ending June 
30, 1904, at the rate of three and one-quarter (3 1-4) 
per cent per annum on all deposits, free of taxes, 
and payable on and after July 1, 1904. 

2g S W. CARMANY, Cashier. 
Office.—101 Montgomery St., cor. Sutter. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
San Francisco Savings Union. 


For the half year ending with the 30th of June, 
194, a dividend has been declared at the rate per 
annum of three and one-half (3%) per cent on term 
deposits, and three (3) per cent on ordinary depos- 
its, free of taxes, payable on and after Friday, 
July 1, 1904. LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 

Office 532 California St., cor. Webb. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Hibernia Savings and Loan Society. 


At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors 
of this society, held this day, a dividend has been 
declared at the rate of three ana one-fourth (3 1-4) 
per cent per annum on all deposits for the six 
months ending June 30, 104, free from all taxes, 
and payable on and after July 1, 1904. 

ROBERT J. TOBIN, Secretary. 

Office.—Corner Market, McAllister and Jones Sts. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Security Savings Bank. 


For the half year ending June 30, 1904, dividends 
on all deposits at the rate of three and one-quarter 
(3 1-. ner cent per annum, free of all taxes, will 
be payable on and after July 1, 1904. 

ffice.—222 Montgomery St., Mills Building. 





Pasty sboolutely deaf 15 years, ex- 
pert Lip Reader; familiar all meth- 
ods; more oral pupils offereu than 
ean accept; will teach hard of hear- 
ing persons most interesting and 
expensive method by mail. Address 


“Lip-Reader,” P.O. Dra wer 2618, Boston, Mass. 


JICE CREAM| 


=Xoh Ae) a= | 
| 
| 











ice cream tastes better than on else = can put on 
thetable. Four kinds—Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawberry and 
Unflavored. Grocers everywhere are placing it in stork 
Two packages sent by mail: for %5c. Try the new flavor of 
Jell-O—Chocolate—10c. New Book of Recipes, lilustrated, 
mailed Free. +. Guxnens — 1 : a loko. N.Y. 
i isit our Exhi in - 
We inteal Builting, Worlds Fair, St. Louis. 
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DANA & PETERSON 


Photographers 
® (FORMERLY BACKUS STUDIO) ® 


44 GEARY ST. 
San Francisco - - 








Cal. 








—I} 














The Northern Illinois College of 


Ophthalmology and Otology 


Will teach you how to fit glasses 

in from four to six weeks by cor- 

-* respondence or attendance. Write 
- for our 1904 announcement. 


ADDRESS 


G. W. McFATRICH, L. D. 


Masonic Temple CHICAGO, IIl. 
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| NEW AND. SECOND-HAND 








§ Peete, t 
1 ie: se es 


AUTOMOBILES 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED 


New 1904 OLDSMOBILE RUNABOUT 
New 1904 WINTON 
1904 KNOX (nearly new) 
1903 STEVENS-DURYEA (in _ excellent con- 
dition) 


Also Extensive List of Machines in Good Condition 











J. J. ADEL, 


AUTOMOBILE BROKER 


401 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


ROOM 22. PHONE MAIN 115 
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he House Beautifull | 


A MAGAZINE of interior decoration, gardening and 
home economies. It is completing its seventh’ year. 
Each month it publishes articles on houséhold art, 
illustrated with reproductions of photographs, which 
show what other people have done. It devotes itself 
to successful houses. They are not only interesting 
in themselves. but they are full of suggestions to those 
who plan to build or remodel. 


The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is intended for per- 
sons with incomes of two thousand dollars a year 
and upwards, but it shows wherein taste goes farther 
than money. It aims to improve the current ideas of 
decoration and furnishing, to spread broadcast sen- 
sible designs in architecture to teach people to make 
the most of which they have that is good and stoically 
to discard what they have that is unworthy. 





“The House Beautiful” is full of quantities of short notes and half- ¢ 











good suggestions for home builders 
who love artistic surroundings.— 
Jersey City Evening Journal. 


The magazine is a genuine effort 
for the promulgation of domestic joy 
and the quiet cheerfulness which 
may be awakened by the influence 
of harmonious surroundings.—Rocky 
Mountain News. 


The pictures of “The House Beau- 
tiful” are always good; so are the 





page papers on all sorts of decorative 
or picturesque details that belong to 
modern living.—Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican. 

‘The House Beautiful” brings so 
many valuable suggestions as to ¢ 
beautifying the house and home that. < 
it deserves our highest praise and ap- 
preciation. It will strongly appeal 
to every housewife and also to all 
lovers of art and beauty within their 
own domain.—Buffalo Times. 








Its readers all say it is a work remarkably worthy, thorough and useful. 


The magazine costs $2.00 per year. 


But to have you test its value, for 50 


cents we will send it to you for four months. Enclose 50 cents and address, 








HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher 


66 Eldredge Court 
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IN CALIFORNIA , veaeene : 
SAN FRANCISCO 

In selecting a school for your boy, his health is the first consideration. j 

Palo Alto is blessed with a climate so mild and equable that the 


mast sensitive constitutions thrive and grow sturdy and _ outdoor 
sports may be enjoyed throughout the entire year. 


The Palo Alto Academy | | 


is a thoroughly modern school for BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. Pre- 
pares for all the leading colleges and Technical Schools—also The Le- 
land Stanford Jr. University, which is one mile from the Academy. 
The proximity of the great University affords to the pupils unusually 
good opportunities to hear noted lecturers and artists of renown. The 
curriculum, which is the most comprehensive offered in any Prepara- 
tory School on the Pacific Coast, embraces thorough courses in busi- 
ness and journalism ; exceptional advantages in modern languages and 
mathematics. New and commodious quarters, as well as new appara- 
tus will be ready for the fall term, which begins August 22, 1904. 





FOR CATALOGUE AND VIEWS, ADDRESS 


MAYNARD SHIPLEY, Supt., Palo Alto, Cal. 
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Plates to Print 
on a Type Printing 


Press in One or 





More Colors 


























UNION PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


144 UNION SQUARE AVE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











































SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


Guaranteed Finest Grade 14K. 
SOLID GOLD PEN 





To testthe merits of the OVER- 


rn These 

Paw 9]-00 

opular 
fae Styles ag 7 
a Only pe — 


& (By registered mail. 8c extra) 


Holde. .. waue of tinest quality 
hard rubber, in four simple parts, 
fitted with very highest grade, | 
large size 14k. gold pen, any flexi- | 
bility desired—ink-feeding device 
perfect. 


oS. 


| NITHO NVI 


‘N3d NIVLNN 


BEither style—RICHLY GOLD 
MOUNTED for presentation 
purposes, $1.00 extra 


Grand Special Offer 


You may try the pen a week; if you 
do not find it as represented, fully 
as fine as you can secure for three 
times the price in any other makes; 
if not entirely satisfactory in every 
respect, return it, and we will send 
you $1.10 for it, the extru roc. ts for 
your trouble in writing us—and to show 
our confidence in the Laughlin Pen.— 
(Not one customer in 5,000 has 
asked for his money back.) 


LAY THIS OVERLAND DOWN 
AND WRITE NOW 


jSafety Pocket Pen Holder sent free 
of charge with each Pen. 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


343 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
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CALIFORNIA BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


A STUDY IN GROWTH 


1898—One student, one small room, one teacher. 
1904—18,000 square feet of floor surface (145x125.) 
% mile of glass partitions. 
450 students. 
16 teachers. 
10 departments. 
2 graduating classes a year. 
9 enlargements of quarters in five years. 
50 typewriters in use. 
2500 students enrolled in five years. 
488 positions filled in past year. 
238 positions unfilled in past year. (Reason—De- 
mand far greater than our supply.) 
$214,788—Total annual salaries of positions in past 
year. 
$104,732—Lost in unfilled positions last year. 


WRITE FOR 75 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE. ADDRESS DEPT. A, 2. 


R. L. DURHAM, President 
925 GOLDEN GATE AVE., SAN FRANCISCO 












1295 Market /t. 
San Francisco 





Largest and most 
influential Dramatic 
College in the West. 
17 teachers. Degrees 
and diplomas con- 
ferred. Connected 
with local and traveling theatrical 
companies. Positions guaranteed. 
Beautiful 108 page catalog, free. 

Caldwell College of Oratory 


and Acting 
1295 MARKET STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Monthly San Francisco, July, 1904. 


320 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Dear Reader: 

You have no doubt noticed the announcement in 
your Overland Monthly that subscriptions will be 
received from our readers for stock in the Overland 
Monthly Company. There are several reasons why we are 
desirous of having our readers as our stock holders 
and for selling shares at all. The money received for 
subscriptions to the stock will be used in improving and 
extending the field of usefulness of the Overland 
Monthly and materially increase its receipts. 

Subscribers to the Overland Monthly, being stock 
holders, will naturally have an added interest in the 
magazine and can help the securing of new subscribers 
and new advertisements, for every subscription and 
every advertisement aids in increasing the dividends to 
the stock holders. 

If you have not sent in an order for shares in 
the Overland Monthly Company, do so now, whether you 
subscribe and pay for your stock in full (which is 
$1 per share) or whether you subscribe and pay for it 
in monthly installments. You can subscribe for five 
shares (not less) or-you can subscribe for one hundred 


shares (not more) as our desire is-to have as large a 


number of share holders as there are regular sub- 
scribers. Very truly yours, 
OVERLAND MONTHLY CO. 











